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Foreword 


THIS PUBLICATION RESULTS from a series of lectures 
originally presented to a national gathering of the Methodist 
Student Workers Association. Many of the workers in attend- 
ance believed that, put into convenient printed form, the lec- 
tures might serve a useful purpose as a basis for study and 
discussion in Christian student organizations on many college 
and university campuses, 

The original lectures, which were informally delivered and 
then typed from tape recordings, have been edited and supple- 
mented. However, the informal style has been allowed to remain 
with little change. Chapter Five has drawn much substance and 
considerable text from an article of mine which was published 
in Religion in Life (Vol. 23, No. 2; Spring, 1954) under the 
title, “New Agreements in Theology.” Permission of the edi- 
tors for its use is gratefully acknowledged. 

_I believe the most important and difficult frontier of the 
Christian church in America today is its meeting with the many 
forms of paganism which are so strong on our college and uni- 
versity campuses. It is hoped this little volume may assist in 
cultivating a more intelligent discussion and resultant under- 
standing of the Christian faith among the Christian students 
and their leaders who man this frontier. To that purpose it is 
prayerfully dedicated. 

Boston University ~ L. HAROLD DEWOLF 
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Chapter | 
OUR CULTURAL SITUATION 


IF YOU ARE to understand the theology of any given period, 
you must first recognize the nature of the problems and ten- 
sions which are uppermost in the thought of the theologians 
who are doing the thinking. Augustine cannot be understood 
without taking note of Platonic philosophy, Manicheanism, the 
Pelagian controversy, the Donatist controversy and the disin- 
tegration of the Roman Empire. Thomas Aquinas cannot be 
understood without acquaintance with the incursion of Aris- 
totelian philosophy into the Western world. So Luther requires 
the background of the Renaissance and the rise of nationalistic 
feeling, particularly in Germany, if he is to be understood. 
Similarly, if you are to interpret the theologies of the present 
age, you must be aware of those forces in our cultural situation 
which the theologians have felt pressing most urgently upon 
them. Mi 

At the beginning of this century, and for the period until the 
first world war, these problems arose principally where the 
Christian faith confronted the world of natural science. These 
were no longer new problems, though they were appearing in 
new forms. Already, for a number of decades, theologians had 
been struggling with them, but they were not yet solved. They 
are still not solved. Indeed, one of the dangers of the present 
moment, particularly in the college or university community, 
is that in the confronting of certain new or newly felt difficulties, 
we may become so oblivious and forgetful of these problems in 
the relations of faith with science that we may betray some of 
the gains already made in these relationships. These problems 
are still acute, and we are still needing to devote much of our 
best thought to them. Let us look at some of them. 
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The Vast World Machine 


One of the areas in which these problems of faith and science 
arise is the area of cosmology, already a very old interest of 
mankind. 

As Christians we think of the relations between human beings 
and God, the Creator of all things, as the crucial relations. In 
ancient times it was relatively easy to think of men as in the 
center of God’s concern. Since the human observer seems always 
to be central in the sphere which his own vision surveys, it was 
assumed that human beings were actually in the center of the 
universe. Beneath was the cavernous earth, and deep within it 
the dread realm of the lost dead. Overhead was the hemispheric 
shell called the firmament, through which or from which the 
sun, moon and stars shone down upon the earth. Above the 
firmament was the heavenly realm from which God kept watch 
over the earth. That realm did not seem far away, especially 
when a man lay down at night on a barren hill and looked up 
at the stars. Indeed on such an occasion Heaven seemed so near 
that in a dream the sleeper might have an exceedingly realistic 
dream of a ladder reaching from the ground beside him right 
up to the courts of God and carrying messengers between earth 
and Heaven. 

Now our sciences have taken away that comfortable firma- 
ment and given us instead such vast emptiness of space as to 
leave our imaginations reeling and helpless. Even if we suc- 
ceed in thinking of God as truly a spiritual being, not located 
anywhere in space but active everywhere, we still face the prob- 
lem of man’s banishment from the central stage of the universe. 

For now we are confronted with a cosmology which makes of 
the whole solar system a very minor affair in the universe, in- 
deed even of our whole galaxy just one of many, and within the 
solar system the earth a mediocre planet, and on it these tiny 
creatures, human beings. There is no center to the universe any 
more. Everything is moving, all positions are relative, and dis- 
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tances are measured in light-years. Now, how in a world picture 
like this are we to make real the thought that the Creator of all 
things is concerned for human persons? 

Another issue raised in the area of cosmology concerns casual 
law. This issue was raised most acutely yesterday by physics 
and chemistry. Today it appears most sharply in psychology 
and the other social sciences. How are we to believe in causal 
law as represented to us by the sciences and at the same time 
have any real, living place for a belief in the Divine Provi- 
dence? How can we believe God has a concern for us as in- 
dividuals, that the very hairs of our heads are numbered, when 
actually we see a relentless machine being driven from behind 
by causal force. Even if God cares for us, what difference does 
it make when all events, from hurricanes to epidemics of dis- 
ease, are believed to be produced by relentless and impersonal 
forces? 


Problems of Psychology 

In psychology we have another question concerning causal 
law. For here we must face the issue of determinism and free- 
dom. Are we simply driven from behind by necessity? Or do 
we have some margin of freedom in which we can responsibly 
confront obligations? Is there such a thing as a human soul in 
the image of God? Or are there only patterns of conditioned 
reflexes in the image of a machine? 

The behavioristic psychologist would not dream of describ- 
ing man as “little less than God,” as did the ancient Psalmist 
(Psa. 8:5 RSV). Rather, he sees man as a system of levers 
operated from a complicated control box in the skull, which is 
continually being reset by its own operations. Indeed, serious 
efforts are being made to plot the extremely complex mathe- 
matical equations which would supply the engineering formulas 
for constructing a machine capable of all the “decisions” and 
“judgments” of a human being. It is admitted that even to 
produce a machine equal to the adaptability of response found 
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in a common rat would cost several million dollars and the 
mechanical equivalent of a man would be too vast an under- 
taking to be practicable. Yet there are people who insist it is 
in, principle possible because, however complex, man is never- 
theless a machine and nothing but a machine. 

Now if we are only machines, however complicated, then 
what can be the meaning of moral responsibility? Can a ma- 
chine be virtuous or worthy of blame? Is a machine capable 
of moral aspiration? Should a machine be expected to com- 
mune with God? Then is all this thought of human responsi- 
bility, this concern to know God’s will, this considering our- 
selves as stewards of God’s treasure only the hollow, mocking 
delusion of a machine gone mad? Or is man created in the 
image of God, after all? 

Other psychologists would describe the human being as the 
creature of warring impulses in the depths of the unconscious, 
determining the very course of all his conscious life, even the 
reasons which he mistakenly supposes to be guiding his course. 
Instead of moral law and our battle with temptation the Freud- 
ian would put the struggle in terms of these dark, subjective 
forces. Freedom is a myth and the prospect for Christianity is 
but The Future of an Illusion. (See book of that title by Sig- 
mund Freud.) 

Of course the Christian need have no quarrel with depth 
psychology as such. Indeed he may welcome its insights and the 
great assistance it has given in the treatment of mental disease. 
But the Freudian reduction of the person to a submoral level 
and explanation of religion as the mere projection of subjective 
impulses pose a challenge to Christian faith which cannot be 
evaded. 

Many psychologists who use mechanistic, Freudian or bio- 
logical categories for the ultimate description of man would 
likewise raise other questions crucial to Christian faith. Among 
them is this: Is it reasonable, in our day, to believe in personal 
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immortality, or is this doctrine only the wishful thinking of an 
animal afraid to die? 

In the facing of practical issues, too, psychology raises im- 
portant questions. In confronting the tensions and anxieties of 
life are we well advised to ask what is just and right or rather 
to seek smooth adjustment to our social environment? Are not 
persons who become deeply concerned and even unhappy about 
international war, race discrimination and political corruption 
abnormal? Does not the normal personality live in easy adapt- 
ability to his surroundings and so accept conditions as they 
are? Are not such figures as St. Paul, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley and Albert Schweitzer too intense and overwrought, 
thus losing the peace of mind to which psychology points the 
way? The norms of integration and adaptation as employed by 
many psychologists are clearly contrary to Jesus’ teaching about 


every man bearing his cross. What is the true norm of human 
life? 


Faith and Scientific Doubt 


In regard to the method and spirit of apprehending truth, we 
face another issue which often appears in subtle forms but 
which offers one of the most acute and difficult problems for 
the earnest Christian in an age of science. 

This issue was dramatized particularly at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology one evening several years ago, when 
our student body was addressed by that eminent astronomer, 
Harlowe Shapley. In the opening remarks of his address, using 
the somewhat flippant and facetious way he often quite skillfully 
employs in introducing himself to new audiences, Shapley said 
something like this: “I don’t know how to talk to you people 
at all. You and [ live in different worlds. You are theologians, 
ministers, churchmen. I am a scientist. You live in a world of 
faith. It is your business to believe what you have been told, 
and to keep on believing until it is absolutely proved, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that you are wrong. I live in a world 
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of doubt. It is my business to doubt until it is proved to me 
beyond the possibility of question that my doubt is wrong, and 
that something can be known with certainty. And since nothing 
like that has yet appeared, it is my business to doubt abso- 
lutely everything. You are men of faith; I am a man of doubt. 
How can we understand each other?” 

After his address, which proved to be a fascinating one on 
astronomy, there was a period for questions. One of our seniors, 
Forrest Howell, addressing the astronomer, said in effect, “Dr. 
Shapley, in your opening remarks, I believe you did not do 
justice either to us or to you. We are not such men of faith 
as you think we are. We do not believe everything we are told. 
We believe only what we have convincing evidence we should 
believe. If you were to visit our classrooms you would know 
that.” 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “While we are not so 
much men of credulous faith as you think, neither, I believe, 
are you so much a man of unlimited doubt as you have repre- 
sented yourself to be. Actually, I believe, you are a man of 
faith and indeed of absolute faith, a faith on which you are 
staking your whole life. That is the faith that the scientific spirit 
and method, which you have chosen to call the method of doubt, 
is valid, that it will bring results that are worthful. Is it not so?” 
He sat down, and Dr. Shapley said, after a laugh had subsided, 
“For a long time I have been afraid somebody was going to 
ask me that question. [More laughter.] Are there any other 
questions?” 

There is a faith in the doubt of the scientist. Nevertheless, 
there is this constant demand of the scientist to know the reason 
why. Moreover, the spirit of the scientist tends to pervade the 
atmosphere not only of the college and university, but of the 
public, until it becomes axiomatic that anyone who wishes to 
affirm any creed or any idea as a candidate for faith must be 
called on to give a reason. The response to reason, which is 
already prepared, is: But are you sure? or, Can you give me 
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more reasons? The spirit of science tends to glorify and en- 
noble the open mind, and often as that actually gets into usage 
in other areas, it becomes the attitude of the straddler. 

I once knew a college professor, in a church college, who was 
always seeming to say on every question presented to him, 
“Well, yes and no.” It became a kind of indoor sport of the 
students to try to get him to commit himself on some matter 
that had practical importance, preferably some matter con- 
cerning religion. 

One day we students thought surely there would be an un- 
equivocal reply when a questioner asked, “Professor, do you 
believe in God?” The professor said, “Well, now, people have 
many different ideas of what is meant by God. Some people 
have one definition and others have another. Some people, for 
example, think of a glorified man with a long beard sitting on 
the top of a cloud. Well, I don’t accept that belief in God.” Of 
course that was very surprising to his class! Then he went on 
to define various other notions of God, most of them rather 
complicated but also most of them ideas that everyone knew in 
advance he would reject. After a while, as the bell rang, he 
said, “So you see, it is really a very complicated question you 
have asked, and we will have to take more time for it some- 
time.” The time of clear commitment probably never occurred. 

Now this straddling, this yes-and-no, this evading of decision 
tends to be the form in which the method employed so effectively 
in scientific study gets over into the area of religion, and even 
the area of practical, political and economic living. Conse- 
quently, often the very people who are best trained in our col- 
leges and universities tend to become people almost incapable 
of making up their minds and taking a decisive stand on any 
subject of great import. In short, the scientific method, trans- 
ferred into the practical areas, becomes simply sophisticated 
indecision. This is one reason why political affairs in many 
communities are controlled by people of relatively poor educa- 
tion. Too often college-trained men and women see certain pos- 
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sible objections to every party and every conceivable policy 
and fail to commit themselves decisively to the support of any. 
The resultant loss to the community is sometimes no less than 
tragic. 


Divine Judgment or Only Human Mores? 


In the area of anthropology and sociology there is a par- 
ticularly urgent issue that presses in upon the Christian thinker. 

When few people traveled widely and our culture was rela- 
tively homogeneous, it was easy to believe the moral standards 
taught in our society represented the eternal laws of God. With 
the increasing mobility of recent American living, the news 
bulletins from distant parts of the world, the mingling here of 
people from many nations and adhering to many faiths, a 
different situation has arisen. Surely, not all of the conflicting 
moral convictions held by different groups can be true! Where 
among them is to be found the unchanging moral law of God? 

This question has been underlined by the experiences of 
many young Americans in military service. Suddenly uprooted 
from home and neighborhood where they thought they knew 
what was right even when they failed to do it, young men in 
uniform encounter others who have radically different stand- 
ards. What seems to one to be so flagrantly wrong as to be alto- 
gether beyond consideration may be accepted by another as 
morally indifferent or as part of the usual routine of life. When 
sent overseas, a young man encounters new and more radically 
divergent social pressures and moral confusion increases. It 
begins to look as if there were no moral law. Instead there are to 
be seen only various conflicting social systems with their own 
customs and sanctions. 

This is exactly what is taught in many classrooms in an- 
thropology and sociology. Every society, it is said, has its 
various folkways, customs and mores, sustained by various pres- 
sures of approval and disapproval or, especially in the case 
of mores, enforced by more or less severe sanctions. A good 
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anthropologist does not distort the data which he observes to 
make them all fit the same pattern. It is important that he 
describe accurately what he sees. What he sees is a different 
pattern in each society, with the mores fitting into a total social 
context which includes certain modes of economic life, adapta- 
tion to climate, relations with neighboring people and many 
other components. 

Considering all this variety of possible and actual patterns 
of social life, where should we look for the true moral law? 
Many anthropologists reply that there is no such thing. They 
say the supposed moral laws are actually only the mores of 
particular groups, no more sacred or binding than those of 
other groups. To violate the mores of the particular society in 
which you live is to risk subjecting yourself to unpleasant 
social sanctions of disapproval, isolation and perhaps penal- 
ties of law. Moreover, when you violate mores in which you 
have been reared and which have been taught by many devices, 
you are likely to produce within yourself, as well as between 
yourself and others, serious emotional tensions and conflicts. 
However, according to this view, if you were rooted in a differ- 
ent culture you would feel the pressure to conform to different 
standards. 

If it be asked which standards are the right ones or even 
which system of mores is better, it is replied that “right” and 
“better” are only relative terms. Since they are relative to the 
mores of various peoples or even to enormously varied subjec- 
tive preferences of individual persons, there is no answering 
the question. What is “better” depends on the norm which is 
serving as point of reference. Such norms are all the products 
of varied human interests and preferences, subject to the same 
developments and reversals which are characteristic of human 
art, politics and economic organization. 

Christian teaching, on the other hand, had always main- 
tained that while human ideas of the moral law vary and con- 
flict, the true law of God is changeless. To be sure, every law 
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requires application in particular situations, but the laws or 
basic principles of moral obligation are grounded in the pur- 
poses of God himself. All human preferences and social institu- 
tions are subject to a divine law which is written into the whole 
creation by the Creator himself. This law will surely bring us 
to account, sooner or later, before the inexorable judgment of 
God. We can have truth and lasting peace—personal and social 
—only on the terms which God has written into our very na- 
tures. 

Which view is true, social relativism or the Christian doc- 
trine of Divine Judgment? 


Scientific Criticism of the Bible 


One further issue has to do with the application of new 
scientific techniques in the study of the Bible. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, there have 
been great advances in the knowledge of languages and their 
development, of the facts of ancient history and of methods 
for historical study. Never before had historians known so well 
how to select the documentary sources left by a certain people 
from a particular period and unravel from their often, tangled, 
contradictory and incredible accounts the true history of events. 
When an inscribed rock or a parchment roll is discovered in 
some cave or ancient ruin there may still be long discussion 
of its date and significance. However, it is sometimes possible 
today to determine with a remarkable degree of certainty the 
answers to such questions as these: In what period was this 
written? To what nation, social class and to what religious or 
political faction did the writer belong? What kinds of bias 
must we be prepared to discount in his reporting? Is this bit 
of evidence likely to be more or less trustworthy than certain 
other documents which give conflicting testimony concerning 
events? 

Such questions have been asked and answered—sometimes 
by tentative theories, in other instances with relative assurance 
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—concerning great numbers of writings examined by the ar- 
chaeologists. 

As the skills and interest in such work developed it was 
inevitable that sooner or later they would be applied to the 
most fascinating and revered of all ancient literature, the sacred 
scriptures of the various religious faiths. However, as soon as 
such study of the Bible began, many sincere Christians were 
filled with fear and anger. They were afraid the authority of 
the Bible on which they rested their faith would be undermined. 
They were angry in condemning the pride of sinful men who 
presumed to subject the Word of God to human standards of 
critical judgment. 

The more candid, analytically precise attention was devoted 
to Bible study, the more new problems appeared. It became 
clear that, if viewed through methods employed in studying 
other ancient literature, much material in the Bible must be 
seen as no more historical than the legends of other ancient 
peoples. It was evident that many passages, and even entire 
books, which had been piously regarded as predicting later 
events, would, if they were anywhere other than in the Bible, 
be recognized as written after those events. Moreover, when 
read in the light of critical historical methods, many passages, 
especially in the Prophets and in the apocalyptic books, took 
on meanings radically different from those traditionally as- 
signed. Could the Christian faith survive this kind of biblical 
study? Ought Christians to participate in or tolerate such 
study? 

During the same period in which these questions were 
being pushed to the fore, other problems concerning the Bible 
arose. The rapid developments of modern science presented a 
number of theories and causal laws which seemed to contradict 
sharply the plain teaching of Scripture. It became increasingly 
difficult for honest sons and daughters of a scientific age to 
accept the stories of the sun standing still, the wonderful ark 
which at one time carried on a great sea a pair of animals 
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representing every species of living things in the world, the 
creation of the universe and all the forms of life on earth 
in one period of six days and the causing of disease by 
demonic possession. 

What place should the Bible take in the faith of a Christian 
in the modern world? How should he relate its teachings to 
modern science and to knowledge gained from other quarters? 
What place did human reason rightly hold in such issues? 

These are some of the issues thrust upon the Christian thinker 
from the side of science. These were dominant in theological 
thinking in the earlier years of this century and all remain 
matters of important concern. 


Individualism and Collectivism 


However, between the first two world wars, and since those 
world wars, certain other issues have tended to become central 
in theological thinking. One of these concerns has to do with 
the relation between the individual and the community. 
Protestantism came into being in a revolt of individualism. 
Protestantism was both a cause and an effect of this individual- 
istic revolt. It came with the breakdown of the feudal system, 
the disintegration of some surviving vestiges of the old Roman 
Empire, and the degeneration of an unscrupulous, power- 
drunk papacy. | 

Now this individualism was acutely needed, and many of the 
fruits which it has brought are so precious you and I could 
hardly think of a life worth living without them. 

One priceless blessing. of this individualism is religious free- 
dom. : 

The meaning of this freedom is not that one man’s opinions 
are as good as another. Some have, by earnest search and de- 
vout commitment to the truth as they see it, gained much greater 
rightful authority in religious matters than others, as have some 
working mainly in other fields. Neither is it true that it makes 
no difference what a person believes. Earnestly held beliefs 
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make profound differences in the purpose, character, usefulness 
and destiny of a life. 

However, earnest conviction and true faith are not gained 
by the compelling of outward conformity. The struggle for 
religious freedom has been won, in the main, by people who 
thought religious belief and practice made the most absolute 
difference in all that mattered most. Precisely because belief was 
so important, a man or woman must be free to act on it. To 
conform to external human authority against one’s own con- 
scientious convictions was to obey men rather than God and 
this was idolatry. 

The religious freedom gained for us by such men as Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley and Roger Williams has brought inestimably 
great gains in the sincerity of religious worship, the elimination 
of superstition from doctrine and the gaining of direct lay 
access to God. 

Another incalculably great blessing of this individualistic 
revolt is political democracy. The resulting extension of per- 
sonal freedom and responsibility has greatly increased the 
dignity and values of personal life. It has also made possible 
responsible participation in community. 

To be a person is to be capable of responsible freedom. Insti- 
tutions which expand the opportunities for exercising such 
freedom, as does political democracy, increase the stature of 
the person. This effect is greatly expanded by many attendant 
developments such as universal education and many provisions 
for the welfare of common men. For all these blessings we 
are profoundly grateful to our forefathers and to God. 

In addition to religious freedom and political democracy, 
individualism has brought, in the economic order, a vast ex- 
pansion of production. This is highly important. A cutting of 
the pie in portions ever so equitable is inadequate if the pie 
is not big enough to supply the needs of all. The amounts of 
food, clothing, housing and other economic goods have been 
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greatly increased under the incentives of an individualistic 
economy. 

However, increasingly, individualism has brought also cer- 
tain evils that have mounted up to proportions which can no 
longer be overlooked. 

For example, it has brought an excessive emphasis on per- 
sonal rights, with consequent loss of a sense of obligation to 
the community. Many socially damaging acts, such as reckless 
driving, the use of alcoholic beverages, the evasion of laws 
safeguarding employees and the public and the corruption 
of public agencies for the advantage of private business are 
excused on the ground that “this is a free country” where 
everyone is entitled to do whatever he can to get ahead and 
may indulge every impulse so long as he is clever enough to 
“get away with it.” There is so much of this attitude in evi- 
dence among “respectable” people we should not be surprised 
to find the rates of crime reaching alarming proportions. 

An industrial bookkeeper convicted of embezzlement, whom 
I recently visited in prison, said there was so much padding 
of expense accounts and other sharp practices by which the 
company’s officers took advantage of the concern for their own 
advantage and these practices were so completely taken for 
granted, it had not seemed a matter of morals at all to siphon 
off company funds and falsify the accounts. After all, as book- 
keeper she had been expected to cover irregularities aplenty 
for her superiors in the concern. Why should she not fulfill 
some of her own desires by similar devices? In such instances 
we see individualism gone wild and threatening complete 
anarchy. 

Increasingly, too, our overstressed individualism threatens 
the most basic of all social institutions, the family. In a society 
which so heavily emphasizes individual interests it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain stable home life. Too often the 
marriage itself is entered by two people who are mainly con- 
cerned with their own individual social or economic advantage 
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or with their own pleasure. The selfish interests which brought 
them together will as quickly pull such people apart. They have 
not been capable of marrying “for better, for worse,” but 
only for personal advantage. Such couples are also ill pre- 
pared to subordinate individual pleasure to the needs of their 
children and of the community. Even in homes formed by 
mature, genuinely devoted and group-minded couples, the in- 
dividualistic mores of our society encourages the children to 
resent restrictions on personal impulses for the good of home 
and community. The centrifugal forces of individual interests 
pull so hard it requires unusual effort to maintain the integrity 
of the family. The high rates of divorce and juvenile delinquency 
are symptoms of this disorder. 

It has brought a profound cultural disunity. We are so cen- 
trifugally driven in our various individual directions we hardly 
know how to get together or understand each other. We lack 
a common cultural language. When we meet people from other 
occupations and other disciplines, even, when, in the university, 
we meet as professors the members of other departments of the 
same institution, we hardly know how to talk to each other so 
as to be understood. This has brought a deep sense of loneli- 
ness, a kind of profound cosmic loneliness, in many an indi- 
vidual mind. If you dig deep enough you will find this loneli- 
ness in truly terrifying proportions in many a college student 
who appears outwardly to be as happy, popular and fortunate 
as can be. 

This individualism has brought a feverish development of 
vast economic units, based not on common ends or a common 
spirit but simply on temporary individual advantage, hence 
bound to be almost continually torn by recurrent crises of 
strife, unemployment, strikes, and constantly threatened revolu- 
tion. It has brought the coercion of the individual under these 
enormous economic machines. 

Recently one of my students was sharing with me a book on 
cerebral mechanisms, telling how the scientists are being able 
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to produce machines which will do more and more of the things 
we supposed only a human mind could do; and further de- 
scribing the human individual in terms of these purely mechani- 
cal constructions. It is a strange piece of irony that in the very 
day in which we are becoming so skillful in almost making 
machines into men, we are becoming tragically adept at making 
men into machines. There are countless human beings in our 
society who resentfully feel themselves as mere cogs in huge 
machines, turned by forces over which they have no control, en- 
gaging in actions for which they have no heart, and lost, as 
far as a sense of personal worth is concerned, in these vast 
machines to which they are subject slaves. 

This is indeed an insufferable paradox: that individualism, 
which began with the effort to assert the individual and his 
rights, should have brought us to a situation in which the 
personal individual finds himself peculiarly lost, looked upon 
all the while either as a tool or a weapon, victimized by forces 
for which no one seems fully responsible, and about which no 
one seems to have really personal concern. 

In the midst of it all stands this isolated, helpless, frightened 
individual, lonely and perplexed. What is the Christian answer? 
Surely it is not to turn from individualism to collective tyranny, 
in which again the individual is depersonalized. But what is 
the Christian answer? It is not the mere pleasant sociability 
which may dominate a church or a church’s program on 
campus. Neither is it a religious organization in which wor- 
ship, study and prayer are carried on in isolation from the 
work and tensions of the world. But what is the Christian 
answer ? 


Evil in God's World 


Another problem pressed especially acutely into the thought 
of recent Christian thinkers is the old, old problem of evil, 
in new and uniquely urgent forms. Why should there be so 
much of pain and death and wrong in a world of which we be- 
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lieve God is the creator, and over which He exercises ultimate 
government? In the old days this problem was, if not solved, 
at least knocked down to more manageable size by means of the 
doctrine of the Fall. They said in those days, This is not the 
world God created; He created man perfect and everything 
wonderful; but man disobeyed and sinned and therefore we 
are seeing the spoiled world of this fallen man. 

But before there came upon the world the new, colossal 
miseries and wrongs of these great world wars and the present 
threat of atomic annihilation, the doctrine of the Fall had be- 
come for great numbers of Christians (including most of the 
more thoughtful ones) impossible as the solution of the prob- 
lem. It seemed untenable and for two good reasons. Anthro- 
pology and ethics, for one thing, had discredited this idea. The 
anthropologist found a man who had been climbing up from 
the depths, not a man who had fallen down from the heights. 
Moreover, ethics declared the basic immorality as well as 
absurdity of a God who would assign guilt to millions upon 
millions of men and women because at some time in the distant 
past some man and woman had committed an act of disobedi- 
ence. 

There was an additional reason why the doctrine of the Fall 
had ceased to seem useful, to most Christian thinkers in that 
era before the first world war. We were living in such a time 
of optimism and good feeling it did not seem to be needed. 
It was perfectly obvious man was not a fallen creature; he 
was a rising creature, getting more bright and clever all the 
while. If only he could master a few more scientific techniques 
he would have all his problems solved. Now we are required 
to take a second look—not only because the world has so much 
evil in it but because so much of this evil has come not in spite 
of science, and not because of the lack of scientific techniques, 
but has been put upon a suffering humanity precisely by means 
of the most highly refined and developed techniques produced 
by some of the very best minds of our age. We have lived to 
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see the time when more people are hungry in the world than 
ever before, not in spite of science but because of scientific 
destruction; a time when more millions are homeless in the 
world than ever before, not because the scientist did not know 
how to build, but because the scientist did know how to de- 
stroy. So with our faith in human optimism shaken, we have 
to confront again the problem of evil in God’s world. What is 
‘ the Christian solution? 


Insecurity and the Absolute 


One more problem I must call to your attention, one which 
has had few direct statements but which nevertheless has been 
underlying a great deal of theological discussion for several 
decades. This is the problem of the unsatisfied yearning for 
an absolute object of trust and commitment. To put it other- 
wise, it is the longing for some fixed place to stand. We live in 
an age of change. Change seems to be so much the order of 
the day in every area, economic, political, social, international, 
that it seems nothing can be counted on. The common man 
often puts it by saying, “I don’t know what the score is.” No 
one really knows what the score is, in our society, at least 
so long as one is thinking simply in the context of our changing 
society. In a day when the mores are changing rapidly, what is 
thought wrong by some people is thought right by others. We 
seem to be in a bog of uncertainty; and this is a situation which 
human beings find almost intolerable. 

Sometimes, when making a trip by air and being high in the 
clouds on a murky and unsettled day, with nothing but clouds 
visible below, nothing but clouds above, and nothing but clouds 
on the side, a passenger may have momentary nightmarish 
thoughts of what it would be like to be the pilot of a plane 
in a situation like this with all the radar, the radio and all the 
other instruments gone. What if no matter how far up he 
tried to go he still saw nothing but clouds, and no matter how 
far down he went, while still thinking, at least, that he was not 
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taking too great risk of hitting the ground, though not really 
knowing, and no matter how far to the right or to the left, 
he still found only clouds everywhere? The panic of that kind 
of nightmarish experience would be something like the kind of 
panic which many a human individual feels, living in our day. 

In the midst of it, some persons are turning recklessly to 
throw themselves into the arms of a church which claims to be 
infallible, hoping here to find that absolute certainty. One day, 
when I was still listed as a professor of philosophy rather than 
of theology, and then in the Boston University College of Lib- 
eral Arts, a student came to me with a problem, and it was 
a very genuine personal difficulty. I could understand why 
she was disturbed about it. I found it had a certain religious 
setting, and I asked her whether she was religiously oriented 
and had talked this over with her minister. She said, “Oh, you 
see, | am a Catholic. I was not always, but I became a Catholic 
and I did go to my priest with this, in the confessional. I told 
him about it and asked him whether what I had been doing 
was all right or whether it was wrong, and what I should do in 
the future.” I said, “Well, did you get help?” She said, “No. 
That’s why I came to you. The priest said, ‘You go home and 
think about that for a while.’” Then she said this significant 
thing: “Professor, what’s the use of being a Catholic anyway, 
if you still have to go home and think for yourself?” 

In that statement she showed something of the attraction of 
Catholicism for many people who are turning to it in these 
days. In the midst of uncertainty and perplexity, here is cer- 
tainty. In the midst of a quagmire, here is a rock on which to 
stand. You know, here, what the score is. Rather you think you 
do until you discover there is a difference between claim and 
reality. 

Then there are some who turn instead to an infallible ideol- 
ogy, the ideology of Marxian communism. They are trying 
to find the solution of the problem, the answer to uncertainty, 
the tenuousness, the insecurity of life. Marxian communists 
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profess to have a philosophy which explains all the relativities 
of history in terms of one inclusive dialectic. Let a man give 
his absolute, unquestioning loyalty to this cause and he will 
be backed by the whole world process against which nothing 
can stand. He may lay down his life, but he can be sure it 
will be for the fulfillment of history. 

Although communist propaganda and the blunderings of 
Western colonial powers are still persuading millions to accept 
the communist faith, its claims are stained with the blood of 
betrayed peasants and citizen soldiers from Poland to Korea, 
while its promises of freedom, equality, peace and plenty are 
mocked by tyranny, exploitation, aggression and famine. An- 
other idol stands exposed with feet of clay. 

Other men have turned in very recent days or years, and 
doubtless others yet will, to the state as the idol of their loyalty. 
Sometimes that state takes the form of a dictator like a 
Mussolini, who had signs plastered over the buildings every- 
where in Italy, reading MUSSOLINI IS ALWAYS RIGHT, and 
again, BELIEVE, OBEY, FIGHT. The millions turn to the dic- 
tator simply because he professes to speak with infallible as- 
surance and certainty. In other times and places the dictator 
is absent but the state and its military power nevertheless usurp 
the place of God. The irony of it is that this deification of the 
state occurs in the very century in which it has been proved 
the nations cannot long endure unless they subject themselves 
to a higher law. 

There are many people who, in the midst of this insecurity, 
are turning to the Protestant churches. What do they find? 
Sometimes they find thoughtful essays, but essays which seem 
almost irrelevant to the urgent problems of themselves as indi- 
viduals, as workers, as citizens and as fearful people under the 
threat of annihilating war. Sometimes they hear sermons which 
simply reflect some of the changing movements which are to 
be found outside. And all too much they find the voice of one 
church simply confronting the voice of another church, all in 
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combat. Hence, even if they turn to the churches for this word 
of certainty and security, for the provision of this absolute 
object of their trust and commitment, they are still up there 
in the cloud bank with uncertainty on every hand. 

Protestants long ago repudiated the very idea of an infallible 
church as idolatrous. Some have tried to substitute an infallible 
book. But those who still cling to the dogma of the infallible 
Bible find themselves in conflict with too many evidences. There 
are too many inconsistencies within and too many contrary 
facts from other sources. The defenders of biblical infallibility 
sound shrill and defensive as if they were trying to convince 
themselves. They convince few in most of their congregations. 
The absolute object of trust and commitment is not an infallible 
book. 

Yet a human being cannot avoid an absolute yielding of 
himself to something. Not some but all of his life will be given 
to some object. Time and death see to that. If he makes no 
decision concerning his absolute, he will give his life to what- 
ever object companions or circumstances may dictate. One thing 
he cannot do with his life is keep it. 

If he will, he can decide to what he will yield himself and 
whether he will do so in a spirit appropriate to such absolute 
giving. Yet, even among those who decide to make a Christian 
commitment, there is widespread uncertainty as to what this 
means. 

These problems we have been discussing, you will see, are 
not marginal problems. They are central problems. They con- 
cern our very existence as men and women, to say nothing of 
our existence as citizens, as responsible members of society 
in this twentieth century. In succeeding chapters we shall be 
observing some responses that have been made to these prob- 
lems by religious thinkers in the last decades. 
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IN THE FIRST chapter we observed some problems which 
have confronted the church and which have been especially 
' prominent in the thought of Christian theologians in America 
during the last years. We saw that some of these problems have 
come from our scientific culture, and that these lie especially in 
the areas of cosmology, psychology, method, and the relations 
between sociology and ethics. We noted the critically felt need 
for rethinking the relationship between the individual and the 
community, due to the great evils which have come with an 
excessive individualism in both our religion and our culture, 
especially the economic order. We observed also a new and 
acutely urgent setting of the problem of evil: why there should 
be so much pain and wrong in a world which God made and 
which he governs. Finally, we noted that in the minds of great 
numbers of people who are in the midst of change and uncer- 
_ tainty, with a disturbing sense of insecurity, there is a deep 
yearning for an absolute object of utter trust and commitment. 

There have been different answers to these and other ques- 
tions which theologians have been confronting. In this brief 
study we are using a classification of these answers based on the 
relationship of the various types of theology to our secular 
culture, dominated as it is by the sciences. 

There are two basic ways by which the church may respond 
to secular culture, though there are also more complex modifi- 
cations of these, some of which are helpfully discussed by 
H. Richard Niebuhr in his book Christ and Culture. One way is 
accommodation to culture, and the other is reaction against 
culture. In the present chapter we are considering some theolo- 
gies of accommodation to our secular culture, especially as 
represented by the sciences. We shall consider later some 
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theologies of reaction, not so much reaction against the sciences 
or against our secular culture, though some of that reaction is 
involved, but more especially reaction against the accommoda- 
tion which has been engaged in by the theologies we are to 
examine now. 

We speak first of moderate liberalism. In the second and third 
decades of this century this type of theology was known gen- 
erally as modernism—more especially so known by its op- 
ponents, but sometimes proudly declared to be such by those 
who advocated it. To mention several representatives of this 
moderate liberalism, though not all of them are from that 
period, we may think of such men as John Fiske, Thomas New- 
ton Clarke, William Adams Brown, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
and Eugene Lyman. This moderate liberalism, moreover, still 
gives the dominant distinctive character to American Protestant 
Christianity. It is the type of theology which, I think it is fair 
to say, is still dominant in the majority of the most influential 
pulpits in America. This is especially true in the Methodist 
and Congregational churches, somewhat less in the Presby- 
terian, Episcopal and northern Baptist churches. 


The Deceptiveness of Labels 


There are, however, great numbers of deviations from any 
particular description which one may give of moderate liberal- 
ism. In fact, this is a good time to warn against theologizing 
by labels. It has always been a highly dangerous and mislead- 
ing way of thinking, but never more so than now. When you 
set out to find the man who is just what liberals are said to 
be by current writers on the theological trends of the time, 
you will, I think, have considerable difficulty in locating that 
individual. Similarly, when you set out to find the neo-orthodox 
thinker who is described in some of the accounts of current 
theology, you are likely to experience difficulty in locating 
that typical neo-orthodox individual. Even the fundamentalists 
are beginning to be a little harder to spot, as we shall observe 
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in discussing the fundamentalist reaction, for there are some 
quite striking modifications and developments in fundamentalist 
thought in recent years. Theologizing by labels has always been 
dangerous, but it is especially misleading at present because of 
the fact that for many years now genuine communication has 
been taking place between theologians who represent different 
trends. Some coloring from several trends has rubbed off on 
almost everyone in the process. 

This warning is especially important for college students, 
because students are especially inclined to take the short cuts 
offered by labels. Every now and then some of my own stu- 
dents come back from an interseminary conference or some 
other student gathering with great distress, the general theme 
of their report being: “They’ve got me all wrong.” I learn 
that like innocents they have gone to the conference, and very 
early in the discussion have declared themselves to be liberals, 
whereupon the other students at the conference have supposed 
they knew exactly where they stood. They have said, “Well, 
here is a liberal. At last I see one in the flesh! I’ve heard of 
these people, and this man says he is one; so I know that he 
believes in inevitable progress; I know that he thinks of God 
as a projection of his own reason,” and so on. Various other 
aspects of the stereotype of the liberal are promptly attached 
to him. Sometimes the unwary student reports afterward that 
because of this situation into which he has fallen he has found 
himself actually defending ideas he had never before held, 
but which he now felt bound to defend. He thought he had to 
do so, because he was labeled a liberal, he was accused of being 
a liberal, and he felt like fighting for the name; and so he 
has fought for everything other people attributed to the label. 
Similarly, it is reported that representatives from other semi- 
naries tagged with the neo-orthodox label defend extreme and 
foolish notions which all their teachers would repudiate but — 
which are defended by the students simply because they have 
been pushed into a stereotype. 
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We all need to be continually warned to look for truth, to 
look for it wherever we can find it, to state it as we see it, 
and not to regiment and stereotype our thought or our brother’s 
thought, by overuse of labels. 

One summer in the Ecumenical Institute, sponsored jointly 
by Boston University and the National Council of Churches, 
I was teaching a seminar on ecumenical theology. There were 
students in the seminar from several different schools and it 
took us just about a week of discussion, two hours a day (to 
say nothing of all the discussions that were going on around 
the dormitory), to get to the point where the people from Yale 
and the people from Boston, people representing, one theological 
trend and another, would really believe each other. Until that 
week was past, no matter what a man from Boston would say, 
a man from Yale would interpret it to mean what he had heard, 
at Yale, that Boston people believed. And the man at Boston 
when he heard the man from Yale, no matter what the man 
from Yale would say, would interpret the statement to mean 
what he had heard men from Yale would say. After about a 
week they began to listen to each other. After about two weeks 
they began a little to understand each other, and by the end of 
three weeks we were really having quite a stimulating fellowship 
with genuine communication all around. There have been 
rumors that similar processes have been observable in the meet- 
ings of theologians at the highest levels of the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

I have hesitated even to use labels in the topics of these 
various chapters, for the reasons I have indicated. Yet you can 
roughly mark out certain trends in this way. If you do not take 
the labels too seriously it may be a useful way of dividing our 
labor. 


The Moderate Liberals and the Open Mind 


The moderate liberals are characterized by a number of 
teachings which may be stated largely in relationship to the 
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problems we have already described in the first chapter. In the 
first place, what have they to say concerning the scientific 
spirit, the open-mindedness and the tendency to sophisticated 
indecision which we observed as a practical product of scientific 
spirit and method? 

In answer, the moderate liberals say the scientists are right 
in urging an open mind. The mind should be always open. We 
should be trying to get evidence from every quarter: from the 
scientists, from the philosophers, from the Bible, from church 
history and from our own personal experience. These men 
have been, through the years, believers in reason, not the rea- 
son often described by the foes of liberalism, a reason which 
simply tries to spin out from the mind of man the truth, but 
rather a reason working with any evidence that comes to 
hand, whether that evidence is thought of as coming from God, 
or from any quarter; a reason interpreting, relating evidence 
with theory, discriminating between falsehood and truth. At 
the same time, the moderate liberals have generally declared 
that when a man thinks he has found some truth, he ought 
to be loyal to it. He ought to commit himself to live by it 
and to act upon it, and to do so even though that means sacri- 
fice. Yet, as he commits himself to what he believes to be truth, 
he should at the same time be continuing the quest for more 
truth, thus building understanding upon commitment, and fur- 
ther commitment upon understanding, and continuing this 
process throughout life. 


Evolution and Genesis 

As for the new cosmology and the biological teachings which 
seem to knock man down to a very insignificant status, the 
moderate liberals have said through the years: Accept the scien- 
tific teachings as descriptions of the process but look to the 
historic Christian faith for the purposive interpretation and 
evaluation of the process which the scientists have described. 
For example, take the relationship between the teachings of 
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Genesis and the biological theory of evolution. The moderate 
liberals have said through the years (and this was what caused 
the greatest furor in the second decade of this century in 
America) : If you want to know how long it took for the crea- 
tures of the earth to develop, to come one after the other into 
being, and for man finally to come to life here, ask the scientist 
or the student of archaeology, geology or paleontology. He will 
be able to answer these questions for you. If you want a descrip- 
tion of the process by which man came into being, then the 
evolutionists will give you the answer, for man has evolved 
out of these lower creatures. But if you want to know the value 
of the man that finally emerged, if you want to know the pur- 
pose of the entire process, you will find these stated in the 
book of Genesis, and if you want to know the author of the 
entire process, you will find him identified in the book of 
Genesis. “In the beginning, God created.” 

William Jennings Bryan said in Tennessee (in the so-called 
“Monkey Trial”) that the evolutionists and the modernists 
would take the Genesis story and substitute an ape or a cousin of 
the ape for God; but the moderate liberals replied: Not at all. 
We still believe in God thoroughly, and we would emphasize 
that God created man. We would set this ape-like progenitor of 
both the ape and man, not in the place of God, but in the process 
between the dust and man, so the ape becomes simply a step 
in the event of God’s creating man out of the dust of the earth. 
All the purpose, the meaning of the Christian doctrine of crea- 
tion, is still there, but the process is newly described by the 
scientist. 

In response to the behavioristic and Freudian psychologies, 
the moderate liberals have said: These are not the true or the 
whole story about man. Behavioristic psychology is useful for 
observing some of the mechanisms involved in human behavior, 
but it is not the whole story of what man is. The Freudian 
psychoanalysis gives us some truth and is immensely valuable 
in pointing out to us the ways in which deep forces under the 
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level of consciousness affect our thought and our conduct. 
But these accounts are not the whole story of man. The moderate 
liberals have not accepted everything the psychologists have 
said, and then interpreted it in Christian terms. Rather they 
have found it necessary to get into the lists within psychology, 
and urge a self-psychology or some other theory which would 
take account of the conscious, thinking, feeling, willing person 
who could be regarded as actually being of some concern to 
God, and as a responsible being in the presence of God. 

In response to biblical criticism, especially the historical 
study of the Scripture, the moderate liberals have accepted these 
critical methods wholeheartedly. They have said: Let us learn 
all we can by every possible textual and historical study of the 
Scriptures. Let us do all we can to reconstruct the events and 
the experiences of which the Scripture is testimony. Let us do 
this, not because we have any disregard for the importance of 
what the Bible has to say, but rather because we respect so 
deeply the importance of what the Bible has to say that we want 
to go beneath the surface appearance and get to those great 
events concerning which the Bible bears witness. 

In response to the moral relativism of the sociological ap- 
proach—that relativism in which some sociologists would say 
that moral obligations are nothing but the pressures of a society 
for the conformity of the individuals to certain customs or 
prejudices—the moderate liberals have maintained there is an 
eternal moral law. Of course there are different opinions and 
different customs in different societies; but this does not prove 
there is no ethical truth. No one would suppose, just because 
different peoples in different times and places have had differ- 
ent conceptions of the universe, there were, therefore, as many 
universes as there were different human ideas about the uni- 
verse. Similarly, the mere fact that different peoples in differ- 
ent times and places have had different conceptions of what 
is our human duty does not mean there are as many varied 
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and contradictory duties—real duties—-as there are opinions 
about them. 

Hence these men and women have insisted we must examine 
critically the various opinions about ethics and seek for the 
truth as to what our real obligations are; that in doing this we 
must use the techniques of philosophical ethics; and that we 
must also take serious account of the historic teachings of our 
Christian ethics within the Christian church. 

In the area of Christology, the moderate liberals have stressed 
emphatically the humanity of Jesus. They have pointed out that 
many Christians in modern times seem to have lost sight of the 
ancient stress upon the humanity of Christ, a stress which, as 
Donald M. Baillie tells us in his book God Was in Christ was 
quite as prominent in the debates of the early church concerning 
Christ as was the insistence upon his divinity. The moderate 
liberals have insisted that Jesus was a man. They have pointed 
to the abundant testimony in the Gospels to his humanity and 
likewise to the assertions of Paul on many occasions concern- 
ing the manhood of Christ. They have stressed the emphatic 
assertion in the Letter to the Hebrews that he is one tempted 
as we are, and in all respects like us, excepting only sin; and 
the testimony in I Timothy 2:5 that we have a mediator between 
God and man, “the man Christ Jesus.” At the same time, the 
moderate liberals have emphasized the uniqueness of this par- 
ticular man, a uniqueness which did not for a moment mean 
he was not a man, but which did mean he was a man unlike 
any other man. Some maintained emphatically the doctrine 
that this was a sinless man. Others hedged a little on that point. 
In general, the moderate liberals were most at home in em- 
phasizing the moral teachings of Jesus and the manhood of 
Jesus; and the names for Jesus which they most enjoyed using 
(particularly in the period between 1910 and 1930) were the 
names The Master and The Teacher. Often he was described 
as The Master-Teacher. The Sermon on the Mount was given 
special stress. On the other hand, the name The Saviour was 
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likely to be less used, and when used was likely to be interpreted 
in terms of Jesus as setting the example for man and thus 
stirring him out of his lethargy, and in terms of the teaching 
of Jesus which helped man to understand himself better and 
to understand better his responsibility to God. 


Recent Issues 


On the issue concerning the individual and the community, 
many of the moderate liberals have not been accommodationists. 
They have not been men who were inclined to accommodate the 
Christian message to society, but in this area have often reacted 
strongly against our secular culture. Many became vigorous 
advocates of the social gospel, insisting that we must challenge 
the selfishness, the materialism, the sensual indulgence, the 
denial of brotherhood between races and classes, the warring 
hostilities of mankind. A number of names of moderate liberals 
were conspicuous among those in the forefront of the group 
who first began to stir in an important way the consciences 
of American Christians concerning social evils. 

On the problem of evil—the pain and wrong in the world, 
and why these things could be in a world that God has made— 
moderate liberals have taken different tacks. They have thought, 
of course, that this problem must be solved reasonably. They 
have not attempted to solve it by appealing to the doctrine of 
the Fall, for they have not regarded man as a fallen creature, 
but rather as a rising creature. Liberals have, however, insisted 
emphatically upon the freedom of man’s will. Because man had 
free will it was quite possible for him to choose the evil instead 
of the good. This is the price that God has paid for permitting 
man to become a responsible child of the Heavenly Father. 
But using this freedom, or rather abusing it, many men could 
sin, and by sin profoundly wrong their brothers, sometimes 
producing colossal evils in history. As for the evils that seem 
to be independent of man, some liberals would follow Schleier- 
macher, who insisted when God made man he anticipated man 
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would sometimes misuse his freedom and would sin. Therefore 
he produced an environmental setting in which there would be 
such pains and other evil as would provide a pedagogical 
situation where a man might be kept from satisfaction in his sin, 
and stirred to rise to new levels of life. 

Others appealed to a finitistic conception of God, questioning 
that God’s power was absolute, and maintaining rather that 
the power of God was in some respects limited. There have 
been various ways of interpreting this finitistic limitation of 
God. Some have spoken of his limitation by the very rational 
structure of being, even in God himself. In so far as this was 
all that was being stressed, this idea was simply a return to 
an age-old theological doctrine maintained even by such a be- 
liever in the infinity of God as Saint Anselm. For Anselm taught 
that God was limited by his reason so there were many things 
he could not do which might seem at first sight to be desirable. 
Anselm maintained that actually if God acted contrary to rea- 
son, that would be a weakness and not a strength. Hence this 
limitation should not be regarded as a limitation, but rather 
simply as a description of the infinite perfection of God, who 
acts always in accordance with reason. Not all the moderate 
liberals would have put it that way but this was essentially the 
idea which many were affirming, nevertheless. Others believed 
there was some kind of impediment, obstruction or obstacle, 
in the very nature of being, not reason only but some other 
given character or quality of being which somehow limited God 
so that he could not accomplish all the perfectly good ends 
which he had in mind without paying a price for those good 
ends and without there being real loss and real pain in the 
process. 

Then what about the quest for the absolute, the yearning 
for some absolute object of devotion and some fixed place on 
which to stand in the midst of chaos and change? In response 
to this there have been many different answers, but I think it 
is fair to say that on the whole the characteristic response of the 
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liberal, even the moderate liberal, has been to say that, at 
least in our earthly life, this is a false desire. To be sure we 
ought to commit ourselves without stint to God; but as for a 
fixed place where we can stand and have the kind of certainty 
that attracts people to the Roman Catholic Church with its 
claim of infallibility, or which attracts them to a Mussolini 
with the doctrine that Mussolini is always right, that attracts 
men to believe a state is an absolute in which one should find 
all his being absorbed in a fanatical devotion—as far as 
this kind of security is concerned, there is simply no such thing 
which is available to us. They say we are actually in a period 
of growth; we are in a world where it is our business to grow. 
Since it is part of growth to be in change and to have a certain 
amount of insecurity, we should welcome the insecurity as the 
incitement to further adventure and further growth. It has 
been maintained that it is simply a harking back to childhood 
(and some, influenced by Freud, would say it is only the 
desire to go back into the protective womb of the mother) that 
leads a man or a woman to want some certain and secure place 
in which to rest where there are no more perplexities or anx- 
ieties or questions. This, then, is a sign of immaturity. The 
mature person is willing to face the uncertainty and the ad- 
venture of life, to make the gamble of faith, to commit 
himself, and to seek peace not by finding some place to stand, 
but by coming to enjoy the thrill of battle and the adventure 
of the continuing climb up the heights. This is a dynamic rest 
which is to be found, and not a static rest. Therefore the whole 
quest for an absolute, fixed place to stand is a false quest. 
The appeal for courage to face uncertainty and real peril has 
been more typical of moderate liberalism than the quest for a 
place of peaceful security in which to stand, or the claim 
to have found such a place. 

The whole movement of moderate liberalism has been from 
the beginning an effort to address this century in its own lan- 
guage, and define means by which to make the Christian faith 
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truly intelligible and convincing to our age. The question nat- 
urally arises as to how far one is to go in this process of re- 
stating the Christian faith in the language of the day. How far 
may we actually modify the message itself in response to the 
cultural situation? 


Pragmatic Modernism 


As a matter of fact, starting largely from this moderate 
position, many liberals advanced to more and more radical 
modifications of the historic Christian message. This occurred 
in various ways. One of them was through the medium sug- 
gested by the philosophy of pragmatism. Many of the liberals, 
especially of the 1920’s, were deeply impressed with the possible 
usefulness of pragmatic philosophy for Christian apologetics. 
Christianity, they said, is something that works. People ought 
to enter the church because this is the way to accomplish some 
of the reforms which are most needed. This is also a way of 
getting a degree of tolerable peace, satisfaction and joy in 
the midst of life. 

Using pragmatic philosophy as a clue, some went further in 
adopting something of the experimental instrumentalism of 
John Dewey, who said the one true test of the validity of a 
belief is the experimental method. Now experiment in matters 
of religion is very difficult indeed to devise. In a strict scientific 
sense it seems to be quite impossible; for the requirement of the 
scientific experimenter is that all but one of the factors in the 
situation which might affect the result of the experiment must 
be controlled and kept the same, or must be so completely 
known that they can be figured out in the equations of the 
experiment, while one factor is changed. Then the observer may 
be able to discover the result of this one factor. In the field of 
religion it is hard to see how one will do this. How will one 
get a man who is entering prayer to keep all the factors of his 
life, both subjective and objective, absolutely constant, except- 
ing the one factor of what God may do in response to the 
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prayer? How will you accomplish this? Obviously it is im- 
possible. How will one perform the crucial experiment to deter- 
mine whether man is immortal or not? One would have to pass 
through death and find out, before this experiment could be 
completed, and then he would probably be as incapable as 
Houdini has thus far proved to be of coming back to tell his 
friends about it. 

So, rigorously interpreted, the experimental method seems to 
break down before these great Christian beliefs. But that was 
not quite the way it was interpreted by the pragmatic liberals. 
They said, rather: The meaning of words in any creed or any 
statement of doctrine is really to be found in the historical at- 
titude which was originally expressed by it in the original his- 
torical context. And often that is not at all what the words seem 
at face value to mean. You have to look beneath the surface 
and see the mood and the social interest involved in the expres- 
sion. They would thus go back to some of the ancient creeds 
and observe the clashes of East and West and the various classes 
which were involved in those doctrinal controversies. They 
would find certain social issues which were of real concern to 
the men who were formulating the creeds. When one repeats 
the words of a creed he is affirming his position on social 
issues and on personal attitudes, then, rather than really mean- 
ing to say something about metaphysics or something outside 
human experience, as seems often to be the face value of a 
creedal statement. If, in practice, the social attitudes symbolized 
by the creed work to the social benefit, then the creed is true. 
The words are taken, then, as symbols which often mean some- 
thing quite different from what appears on the surface. 

Perhaps the best examples of this method are to be found in 
the work of Shailer Matthews and Shirley Jackson Case. It is 
represented by a facetious story which used to be told about 
one professor who represented this view. Students used to ask, 
in the midst of the modernist-fundamentalist controversy, “What 
is modernism?”-—and the reply was, “That’s what Dr. A. 
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teaches in the seminary.” Then the question would be: “What 
is fundamentalism?” The reply was, “That’s what Dr. A. 
preaches among the Southern Baptists.” 

A man who held this view, when he was teaching in a great 
urban university, would talk about evolution, about how man 
is getting better and better, and overcoming his problems, going 
onward and upward, and about the hope in his eyes as he looks 
forward to a better day. And then in conservative churches he 
would preach about the second coming of the Lord. When he 
was asked how it was that he could talk like an evolutionist in 
the university and a second adventist in the churches, he would 
reply that one must speak to any people in the language they 
understand. One must use the language which to them sym- 
bolizes what one is trying to say. What he was really concerned 
with was getting the people to adopt a spirit of optimism, a 
forward look rather than a backward look because such op- 
timism was in practice useful. He wanted to help them to hope 
for better days, and to look forward and work for those better 
days. In the conservative churches the symbol of hope for the 
future was the second coming of Christ; but in the university 
the persuasive symbol of the hope for the future was evolution. 
The same idea and the same spirit were being presented, but 
with different symbolism. 

It has been difficult for a great many persons to accept wholly 
the basic intellectual integrity of a process of this kind. Some of 
the men who employed it may have been convinced that the 
procedure was thoroughly honest, thinking it simply a flexible, 
adaptable way of communicating effectively; but it has not 
seemed so to many others. 


Naturalistic Theism 


From this sort of uneasy, unstable balance between our cul- 
ture on the one hand and the Christian message on the other, 
many found themselves required by their intellectual integrity 
in facing the evidence to go much further in a modification of 
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the Christian message itself as well as in changing the language 
in which they presented the gospel. Some went to the extent of a 
thoroughgoing humanism, eliminating God altogether except as 
a kind of projecting symbol. 

Of the various forms of naturalism, there is one I want to 
speak of particularly. It is one of the more radical forms of 
naturalistic theology, one which has had a truly remarkable 
and often quite strikingly constructive influence in American 
Protestantism. I refer to the naturalistic theism of Henry Nelson 
Wieman. Wieman shows clearly in his work the influence of 
John Dewey’s instrumentalism and of Alfred North White- 
head’s process philosophy. As I have read Wieman’s books, in 
which he describes God in terms of the creative event and man’s 
work in terms of created events, in which he talks about the 
source of human good, in which he speaks of prayer not as a 
process of communication with a person but as a process of 
lending oneself to be used by the creative event, I have often 
marveled at the inspiring influence which Wieman has had on 
some of the great Christian figures and many less conspicuous 
but able leaders of this country in this generation. I think of 
such a man as Walter Marshall Horton, for example, deeply 
devoted and untiring Christian that he is, now maintaining a 
position far different from Wieman’s and yet acknowledging on 
many occasions his great indebtedness to the inspiration of Wie- 
man’s thought upon his own mind and heart. Many other 
examples could be given. 

I have often wondered how a man who is teaching ideas 
which seemed in very structure and language to be so cold, ab- 
stract and far from a traditional Christian piety, with all of 
its personal warmth, could have such an inspiring influence. But 
I think I have come to understand it. Wieman has always had 
a passion for reality and hence for avoiding mere verbal piety. 
He is determined at all costs to get away from any bowing down 
in idolatry before a projection of his own ideas. Because he is 
so concerned to avoid any such rationalistic idolatry, he is 
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determined not to say too much that is definite about the Being 
of God. He fears that once you begin to say that God is a per- 
sonal being, and then go on to describe many of his attributes, 
either in terms of the historic creeds or in terms of some modern 
philosophical expression, you will be so structuring your 
thought about God that when you pray, and when you seek to 
serve God, you will be serving this system of your own ideas 
instead of being devoted to the God who is truly real, the 
actual reality that confronts us in prayer. So Wieman prefers 
to be very cautious and limited in his affirmations about God. 


The Source of Human Good 


We know God is whatever it is which is the source of human 
good. He is whatever it is which introduces the most creative 
impulses into human history, which makes possible those origi- 
nal acts of man which have sparked whatever progress there has 
been in human history. Especially is he the source of that mar- 
velous creativity which we find in Jesus Christ, who has intro- 
duced in history such unparalleled creative impulses which still 
carry on in unprecedented fashion through the community of 
Christian faith. God is the source of all this creativity in human 
individuals and in human history, Wieman insists, but beyond 
that we ought to be very cautious. If we go further to describe 
just what kind of being this is, then instead of openly, em- 
pirically, seeking a relationship with this Creative Event which 
may become creative in us, we will find ourselves structuring 
our thought and then bowing down before it. It is this passion 
for reality, the passion to know God as he is, and not some 
elaborate intellectual structure in terms of which we might ex- 
pect to know God, which has given Wieman much of his most 
constructive and greatest influence. 

But Wieman’s thought is a much more inspiring starting 
point than resting point in theology. One evidence of this is the 
fact that while there are many outstanding Christian leaders in 
America, both in the pulpit and in theological teaching, who 
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acknowledge their great indebtedness to his inspiration, I do not 
know of one outstanding figure who can be said to maintain the 
principal views which he maintains. 

One reason for that is the inconsistency symbolized by what 
Wieman himself says about prayer in his book, The Source of 
Human Good. Prayer, of course, is the effort of a man to come 
into a living relation with the source of human good, so the 
creative event may become truly creative in and through him. 
But how does a man go about this? As Wieman tells about it 
he says of course we must judge from the experience of men, 
and it is one of the experiences of men that if we would truly 
close this circuit, coming into this kind of creative relationship 
with God, we need to think of him as personal, as a Father with 
whom we can communicate. Wieman thinks this is due to the 
fact that we are persons; and it is a weakness of our own 
egocentric predicament that we have therefore to think of God 
as personal like ourselves. It is basically a fiction, for actually 
we do not have reason to think that God is a person. We have 
reason to think that he is not, since personality is associated 
with a biological organism, has certain limitations, always 
confronts an environment which is different from itself and 
which limits it, and so on. None of these things seems to be 
true of God, who is the source of human good. But while it is 
fictitious to think God is personal, we have to suppose he is per- 
sonal, in the hours of prayer, if we are most creatively to come 
into this marvelously productive, fruitful relationship with him. 

The implications of this are quite devastating; for it would 
seem to imply that at the very moment which should be, accord- 
ing to Wieman’s own terms, the highest moment of human life, 
the hour of prayer, coming into a living relationship with the 
source of all creative good of human history, at this highest 
moment we must temporarily make ourselves believe a false- 
hood. Now, surely this is no place where the adventurer can 
stay who is seeking a system of interpretation by which the 
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Christian faith can be commended to this age and to every 
honest man. 


Values of Liberal Accommodation 

We may well ask, at this point, what appear to be the greatest 
positive values in the liberal movement and in theological ac- 
commodation to a scientific culture generally. Then we may ask 
what are some of the points at which such a theology has shown 
itself most frequently in need of correction or supplementation 
from other movements. 

In making these statements we cannot do justice to any par- 
ticular liberal. Nearly every theologian who represents this or 
any other movement shows also ideas and characteristics drawn 
from other movements. Indeed, no person is only a liberal or 
a fundamentalist, any more than he is only a writer, a preacher 
or a teacher. The concrete, living whole of a man’s thought is 
bound to be far richer and more complex in meanings than any 
general classification in which it can be placed. This is es- 
pecially true of the more outstanding leaders of religious 
thought. 

Nevertheless, the movement as a whole has shown, histori- 
cally, certain characteristic points of strength and weakness, 
even while almost any one of them would be rejected by some 
liberals. 

If it were being attempted here to prove certain values and 
defects in specific systems of thought, it would be necessary to 
cite sources in detail and employ more precise analysis than is 
undertaken here. The only excuse for the present procedure is 
that this little book is intended to open discussion and initiate 
study rather than make a decisive contribution to scholarly 
learning. If it serves to map a large area in such a way as to 
encourage serious exploration, it will have served its purpose. 
This critical survey of liberalism, and likewise of each trend 
examined, is intended to raise questions rather than answer 
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them, to provoke fruitful discussion and reading rather than 
prove definitive solutions. 

One purpose which has motivated much writing and preach- 
ing by liberal Christians has been to put the Christian message 
in terms understandable and persuasive to the people of the 
present age. Is this not a worthy motive? Can the church be an 
effective witness if its testimony is given in a strange tongue 
which only people trained within its walls can understand? Is 
it not the responsibility of Christians in every age to formulate 
the gospel in relevance to the culture and the problems of that 
age? This the modernists sought to do and in this sense Luther 
was in his day a modernist, with his appeals to German na- 
tionalism and his condemnation of outworn Roman dogmas. 
So Thomas Aquinas had been before him one of the most radical 
and successful modernists of all time, with his repudiation of 
Platonic formulations of the faith and his adoption of Aris- 
totelian empiricism. In the second and third centuries Justin 
Martyr and the other Greek Apologists had reformulated the 
faith for appeal to people trained in the Greek philosophies. 
Indeed, within the New Testament itself such books as Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans, the Gospel of John and the Letter to the 
Hebrews show a high degree of adaptability in accommodating 
the Christian testimony to different groups and cultures. 

As many earlier writings had accommodated the Christian 
message to the methods and categories of various earlier phi- 
losophies, so the liberals of the early twentieth century sought 
to accommodate the gospel to the methods and categories com- 
monly employed in an age of natural science, while, at the same 
time, exacting certain requirements of the sciences themselves. 
Such accommodation would seem to be an imperative demand 
upon the theologians of every age. When the church has been 
content to repeat its message in the same terms, generation 
after generation, without engaging in actual commerce of ideas 
with the surrounding culture it has succeeded only in isolating, 
formalizing and devitalizing itself. 
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Closely related to the general practice of accommodation to 
culture is a spirit of open-mindedness to new evidences such as 
may come from any science or any type of experience. If the 
genuine Christian message is, in its essentials, true, as Chris- 
tians believe it is, it would appear to have much to gain and 
little to lose by such an attitude on the part of its adherents. 
Their very adoption of this spirit shows their confidence in the 
truth of what they have to say. Only the man with serious doubts 
is afraid to open his faith to the full light of investigation. 
Some accretions of legend and speculative interpretation may 
be shown false, but the true gospel, if, indeed, it is true, will 
but gain in its hold upon men’s confidence and in their under- 
standing of it by being critically examined. If false accretions, 
foreign to itself, are separated from it in the process of criticism, 
is not this, too, real gain? 

Moreover, to encourage a spirit of catholicity in the search 
for truth is to gain a great advantage in the evangelistic task. 
Where men recognize the obligation to offer an open mind to 
all evidences from every quarter it can be insisted that those 
who have dogmatically rejected the Christian faith are obliged 
to examine its claims. 

A further advantage of this attitude is that it brings the Chris- 
tian convictions into meaningful interaction with the sciences 
and other aspects of our culture and hence affords opportunity 
to Christianize all our thought and life. Enclosing the gospel in 
a protective wall, with NO TRESPASSING signs posted against 
the sciences and other “secular” interests, is to isolate faith 
from much of life and doom it to a sequestered irrelevance. 

Again, consider the eagerness of liberal theologians to em- 
brace critical literary and historical methods in the study of 
the Bible. If we were to hold that the revelation of God recorded 
in the Scriptures, and especially the Incarnation, occurred in 
some realm as separate from historical earthly events as a dream 
or a fictional fantasy, then the critical study of it might well 
be omitted. But Christians have always insisted that theirs was a 
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historical religion, that heaven came to earth in the life of Jesus 
Christ so he was as truly a historical personage as Julius 
Caesar or Albert Schweitzer. To deny that would be to deny 
the Incarnation. On the other hand, to affirm a historical In- 
carnation is to raise the question how the life of Jesus fits in 
with other historical events. By implication it is to raise similar 
questions about the entire biblical history. When such ques- 
tions are seriously raised it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between parable and myth, on the one hand, and historical 
narrative on the other. 

Seeking to assign a date to the fashioning of Eve from the 
rib of Adam or to Jonah’s revolutionary mission to such a 
“Nineveh” as archaeological evidences show never to have 
existed on earth—to say nothing of his fabulous submarine 
voyage—is like trying to locate Thomas More’s “Utopia” or 
Jonathan Swift’s “Lilliput” on a map. On the other hand, un- 
less we wish to assign Isaiah’s prophesying or Paul’s missionary 
journeys to similarly unearthly realms we cannot escape the 
task of discriminating historical study. In practice the historical 
study of the Bible has illuminated many passages with rich 
new meaning and provided new grounds of confidence in the 
events most significant to the intelligent Christian. 

It is largely under liberal leadership that the churches of 
America have developed a concern with the social implications 
of the Christian faith. Nearly all of the men most prominent in 
preaching “the social gospel” in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were men eager to re-examine doctrinal 
tradition in the light of new evidence. In no small measure, the 
discovery of the radical social implications of Christianity was 
due to the placing of the Hebrew prophets, the ancient Hebrew 
laws and the New Testament writings in historical perspective. 
For when examined in such perspective, these works were seen 
to challenge many institutional arrangements of their times as 
well as prevailing standards of personal motivation and char- 
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acter. The characteristic stress of liberalism on ethics and on 
the teachings of Jesus has strongly reinforced this influence. 

The work of liberal leaders in stirring Christian protest 
against race discrimination, war, economic injustice and other 
social evils has been an invaluable service. Besides all the re- 
sulting good that has been accomplished in eliminating or 
ameliorating many social wrongs, this emphasis has given the 
Christian message itself a new integrity and wholeness. A gos- 
pel which is addressed to the individual in abstraction from 
the social institutions in which a large part of his life is lived 
and by which all of his life is deeply affected is addressed to 
only half a man and is only half a gospel. 


Defects of the Liberal Movement 


On the other hand, the liberal movement has encouraged 
certain omissions and distortions of emphasis which have given 
rise to protests, critical questions and supplements from other 
quarters. 

One unfortunate effect of the liberal movement has been to 
discourage and reduce the use of the Bible by laymen and even 
by parish ministers. 

That the neglect of the Bible has been widespread in the last 
generation is conspicuously evident. The lack of the most rudi- 

mentary knowledge of the Bible appears in such incidents as the 
- following: A loyal young church member complained in a col- 
lege English class that a recent reading reference had caused 
trouble because “that book Deuteronomy” was not listed in the 
library catalog. A contestant on a nationwide television quiz 
program credited Franklin D. Roosevelt with having first stated 
the purpose “that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly”—and the master of ceremonies said 
the answer was correct! More serious is the fact that many 
appeals from pulpit and printed page fall lifeless to earth 
because hearers and readers feel no loyalty to the biblical ideals 
in the name of which appeals are made and often do not even 
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understand the allusions to the has which are expected 
to inspire response. 

Four teachings of liberals have tended to encourage the neg- 
lect of the Bible, although many of the liberal teachers have 
deplored such neglect. In the first place, the denial that every 
printed page of the Bible possessed absolute authority caused 
many people to assume the Bible had no authority. Since one 
could not depend on the infallibility of every word in the Scrip- 
ture, its message was easily regarded as independable and hence 
not worth the time and trouble of reading. This tendency was 
greatly strengthened by the teaching that much more time and 
trouble were needed to interpret the Bible than had been sup- 
posed. If proper understanding required knowledge of histori- 
cal setting, the distinguishing of various documents within 
single biblical books and the comparative evaluation of differ- 
ent textual readings, then Bible study was a highly technical 
task, an esoteric subject for professional scholars, not for men 
and women whose daily work was in other fields. Hence the 
third liberal idea was eagerly seized as offering a way out of 
serious difficulty. It was taught, as we have seen, that the Chris- 
tian should seek light from the modern sciences and from every 
other possible source. As the Bible came to seem both less surely 
authoritative and also more formidable to the understanding, the 
tendency was therefore to draw more material for preaching and 
religious education from contemporary literature and observa- 
tion. 

A fourth idea operated especially effectively to hasten this 
result in Sunday schools and other religious instruction. Liberal 
religious educators, drawing heavily upon the pedagogical 
theories of contemporary secular education, began to condemn 
the memorizing of Bible verses, hymns and prayers, while ad- 
vocating “learning by doing,” “experience-centered teaching” 
and other methods similarly focused upon present experience. 
Since the Bible was produced in cultural situations radically 
different from ours, one result of this emphasis has been the 
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further decrease of biblical instruction. Sometimes this de- 
crease has been deliberately planned, while in other times and 
places it has occurred without such intent or even despite con- 
trary purpose. Yet, with or without decision to bring it about, 
it has occurred very generally. 

These tendencies to neglect biblical preaching and instruc- 
tion have been a serious weakness of the liberal movement. To 
be sure, much earlier use of the Bible was unintelligent and 
either irrelevant to life or related in harmful ways—as when 
“witches” were killed because the Bible was quoted as com- 
manding that a witch must not be permitted to live, or when 
proof-texts were cited to support slavery or colonialism or ag- 
gressive war. Yet the correctives for these perversions were to 
be found in the gospel itself and the gospel is to be learned 
chiefly through the Bible. It is hard to see how a vital Christian 
church can be maintained without both ministers and congre- 
gations drawing deeply on the great sources of our faith. 

A second liability of the liberal movement is its predisposi- 
tion to gradualism. Partly because of its mood of accommoda- 
tion to culture and partly through the influence of secular 
evolutionism, liberals have tended to expect advances in both 
personal and social life solely through slow processes of 
growth. This preference for gradualism was partially offset 
in the earlier days of the movement by the great wave of 
optimism which supported the hope to win “the world for 
Christ in this generation.”” However, when the first world war 
and its aftermath crushed this hope, the dominant tendency 
became even more controlling. In place of calls to repentance 
and conversion, the tendency was to place all hope in the slow 
processes of education and small increments of reform. 

Gradual progress is undoubtedly one way in which nature, 
history and individual life move. This way is illustrated by the 
advance and recession of glaciers, the development of the Brit- 
ish Constitution and the growth of a child. But revolutionary 
and decisive moments of abrupt and transcendent importance 
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are also present and such possibilities are ignored at our peril. 
In physical nature there are lightning flashes, earthquakes and 
novae. In history there are revolutions, decisive battles and 
political decisions which change the fate of millions. In the 
career of the individual occur the crises of birth, marriage, the 
begetting of children, and death—all decisive and revolutionary 
moments. It is noteworthy that the Bible frequently employs 
all these critical moments as analogies pointing the way to 
similar revolutionary moments in the spiritual life. To neglect 
their importance is to have only a partial view of life, to under- 
estimate the changes which God can bring in one brief hour and 
to neglect the urgency of certain irreversible decisions which 
we are called upon to make. 

A third critical question about liberalism concerns a certain 
tendency to substitute this-worldly trust in human achievement 
for a world-transcending confidence in God. 

This substitution is seen most clearly outside the church in 
the thought of a humanist like Corliss Lamont. Rejecting all 
hope of life after death and denying the existence of God, 
Lamont places his hope in the endless progress of human his- 
tory through the efforts of man himself. If only men will cease 
fighting and exploiting each other, he is confident they can 
solve every problem which will ever confront them. Even 
though astronomical changes should threaten the earth with 
destruction he is confident men’s resourcefulness should enable 
them to cope with the crisis—perhaps by moving to another 
planet! I know of no Christian who has been quite so credulous 
as that! 

However, on the day when the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima several young ministers, in a class discussion, con- 
tended that if atomic warfare should, some day, destroy all hu- 
man life this would prove our faith in God to have been false. So 
largely had the historic Christian hope been displaced, in the 
minds of these men, by an exclusively this-worldly hope for the 
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historical process. Is such a hope adequate to meet victoriously 
the perils of the present age? | 

This question points to a larger issue: Are there other re- 
spects in which liberals have so far accommodated the Christian 
message to modern secular culture as to betray its priceless 
truth and saving power? In this connection various critics 
would raise questions about doctrine of the person of Christ, 
the meaning of the cross, the interpretation of justification by 
faith, the understanding and practice of prayer and other im- 
portant elements of historic Christianity. Few Christians would 
doubt that in the naturalistic extremes of liberal accommodation 
the Christian faith has nearly lost its identity, being largely dis- 
placed by a general philosophy of religion and a basically sec- 
ular moral idealism. 

Where, then, should the process of accommodation stop? 
This is the crucial issue which confronts everyone who sets foot 
on the path of liberal accommodation. 
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Chapter Ill 
THE FUNDAMENTALIST REACTION 


IN THIS SERIES of studies we are quite deliberately attempt- 
ing to see each of the main theological trends under discussion, 
sympathetically and from the inside, before offering critical 
comment indicating weaknesses. This will be our policy in the 
present chapter. It is exceedingly important, if we are to be 
honest and realistic, that we understand fundamentalism from 
the inside, recognizing the motivation of its adherents and the 
high values for which it often stands. It is a cheap theological 
game to shoot darts of criticism at other people from a safe, 
external position. It is a simple thing to damn any theological 
position externally. So let us see whether we can have a look at 
fundamentalism from the inside. 

We have observed in the chapters already presented a number 
of problems which are confronted by the theologians of our 
time and of recent decades; and we have observed some of the 
responses to a number of these problems by liberals of various 
degrees, from the moderate liberals to the most radical hu- 
manists and to the naturalistic theism of Henry Nelson Wie- 
man. Now, fundamentalism is not what it has sometimes been 
supposed to be, simply a continuation of the age-old orthodoxy 
of the Christian church. Fundamentalism is a movement of a 
particular time and place, and it has emphases and character- 
istics belonging to the particular time and place. No one can 
really understand fundamentalism without seeing what it is a 
reaction against. It is a reaction against liberalism. It is a reac- 
tion against a degree of accommodation by liberalism to our 
secular culture, particularly to the scientific aspects of our 
secular culture. This accommodation seemed to the funda- 
mentalist to be betraying the essence of the gospel itself in the 
attempt to restate it in modern language. 
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For example, we observed that among liberals there is often a 
vague ambiguity of doctrinal statement, sometimes with the use 
of symbolic language which does not mean in the usage of the 
liberal what the words appear to mean. Against this sort of 
vague ambiguity and equivocation the fundamentalist places a 
crisply stated, definite creed; and by it he means what he says. 

I was born and reared in the home of a Methodist minister 
who never subscribed to fundamentalist views. In my personal 
life, fundamentalism was never a live issue. However, | must 
confess that many times, after reading the vague and equivocal 
and ambiguous statements of some people representing other 
schools of thought and then coming to some writings of the 
best fundamentalist scholars, I have felt as if I were coming 
out of a smog into the bright, clear air of a sunny morning in 
the mountains. Here, at least, I could see the outlines sharp and 
clear, and I knew where my man stood. There is real virtue in 
that. 

Against the predominantly philosophical method of the lib- 
eral and especially the pragmatic method which was much in 
vogue among liberals of the nineteen twenties, the fundamental- 
ist places a doctrine of biblical infallibility. Using this doctrine 
as his base, he endeavors to prove the positions which he takes 
by the quotation of proof-texts. If every statement of the Bible 
is true, then all you need to prove a point is one good quotation 
from the Bible which clearly affirms that position. 

Against the use of historical criticism it was charged that 
men were putting their historical surmises against the inspired 
Word of God. The divine revelation to us was simply identified 
with the text of the Bible now in use—usually the King James 
Version—which was regarded as miraculously given and pre- 
served without error. 


Reaction Against Culture 


Against the accommodation of liberalism to a science-domi- 
nated culture, the fundamentalist, in the early days particularly, 
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responded with a denunciation of education. There were funda- 
mentalists in my home church in Nebraska who, I remember 
well, when I was starting to go to college, shook their heads 
over me and warned that it was much better to be content with 
knowing the Word of God, and not to study worldly knowledge. 
Although I was going to a good Methodist college they still 
were quite convinced my soul was going to be lost if I became 
educated. When I went from there to Boston University for 
graduate training they simply held my spiritual funeral. One 
bishop, who was much influenced by the fundamentalist move- 
ment in those days, urged a class of young ministers just en- 
tering the conference on trial not to advance their education, 
because, he said, the more a man advances his education the 
more he loses his religion—education being identified with our 
science-dominated culture. This was an extreme reaction against 
the whole policy of accommodation, moving rather to a policy 
of resistance and opposition to a sophisticated culture. 

Against the doctrine of evolution the fundamentalist threw a 
forthright denial. He denounced evolution as simply a wicked 
and mistaken guess of scientists who did not know what they 
were talking about, and who might have found out the truth 
had they read their Bibles instead of looking at rocks and study- 
ing biological specimens. In this denunciation of evolution the 
fundamentalist’s concern was not scientific—admittedly not; his 
real concern was for maintaining the doctrine of man made in 
the image of God and not, as the fundamentalists used to say, in 
the image of an ape. Evolution was contrary to Christianity, it 
was maintained, not only because it was contradicted by the 
Bible—the story of Genesis saying nothing of evolution—but 
also because it would make man a risen animal rather than a 
fallen child of God. This would affect the whole soteriology, the 
Christian doctrine of the salvation of man. What would be 
needed, if the evolutionists were right, would be a gradual fur- 
ther evolution of man, to be furthered supposedly by a gradual 
and continuing development of his reason and his science, in- 
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deed all those aspects of humanity which would distinguish 
him most completely from the animals. The fundamentalist in- 
sisted that according to the Christian gospel what a man needs 
is not this gradual development in the direction in which he is 
going, but conversion, that is, an about-face, a turning from his 
desperate and lost condition to the God who can save him only 
by remaking him in quite new fashion. 

Against the faith in man which we observed to be character- 
istic of liberalism and especially extreme in humanism, the 
fundamentalist threw a heavy emphasis on the Fall. Some funda- 
mentalists spoke of the total depravity of man. Others who 
were unwilling and are unwilling to go that far speak of the 
depravity but not the total depravity of man. These funda- 
mentalists would still agree, whether accepting the idea of total 
depravity or not, that man is in a spiritually helpless condition, 
that it requires the miraculous infusion of the grace of God to 
enable him to turn to God by faith, to repent and to be saved. 
After conversion it would still require the grace of God to ad- 
vance him in his growth toward Christian perfection. 


The Deity of Christ and the Virgin Birth 


Against the doctrine of Christology typical of liberalism, 
emphasizing the humanity of Jesus and representing Christ as 
the model and symbol of what all men ought to become and can 
become, the fundamentalist laid a one-sided emphasis on the 
deity of Christ. In fact, often this emphasis went to such a point 
as to cause the fundamentalist quite recklessly to subscribe to 
doctrines which over and over again through the centuries have 
been condemned by the church as heresy—the docetic or, in 
some instances, the Apollinarian heresy, affirming the deity of 
Christ but denying, either forthrightly or by implication and 
more subtly, the real humanity of Christ. 

Furthermore, in this stress upon the deity of Christ the funda- 
mentalist often gave such emphasis to the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth as is without parallel in Christian history. This is one of 
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the points where one can see most clearly the peculiar character 
of fundamentalism and its departure from the main stream of 
conservative orthodoxy in the church through the centuries. To 
be sure, the doctrine of the Virgin Birth has been traditionally 
affirmed by orthodox Christians, but it has not been affirmed 
by orthodox Christians through most of Christian history as 
the meaning of the divinity or deity of Christ. It has been taken 
historically as God’s witness to the divinity of Christ, as a mira- 
cle or symbol by which God attested to the unique divinity of 
the child thus born, and as a means by which this one man 
Jesus was saved from the inheritance of original sin. It has not, 
excepting in extremely isolated instances in Christian history 
outside the American fundamentalist movement, been regarded 
as the meaning of the divinity of Christ. Yet again and again 
probably all of us have heard the fundamentalists say that to 
deny the Virgin Birth of Christ is to deny the deity of Christ. 
It is to make him another mere man. I will confess I have known 
some theological students who when they first began to study 
theology, after being brought up under fundamentalist preach- 
ing, have taken it for granted that all one could possibly mean 
by calling Jesus the Son of God was that he had a woman for 
his mother and God for his Father. Sometimes this has even 
been presented in the crass form of representing God, the Holy 
Spirit, as having sexual union with the Virgin Mary, much as 
the pagan religions have talked of their gods coming down and 
having sexual relations with women. Now, if one reads in the 
literature of the apostolic fathers and of the Greek apologists 
in the early centuries of Christianity, one will know how ex- 
ceedingly vigorously the early church fathers condemned any 
such notion as this. They sometimes dwelt on the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth as a symbol of the humanity of Jesus the real son 
of a woman whose name was known. They went out of their 
way to stress the extreme difference between what the Chris- 
tian means by calling Jesus the Son of God and what the pagans 
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had meant in calling some of their hero demigods the sons of 
gods. ; 

Against the emphasis on the social gospel and the concern 
with the implications of the Christian faith for our social in- 
stitutions in relation to economic injustice, race discrimination, 
war, and other social evils of the day, the fundamentalist urged 
an individual gospel of salvation. He maintained that if you 
save the souls of individual men they will make a good society; 
that you can do all you want to do to change institutions, and 
you will still have a vile world. But if you change the men who 
operate the institutions, get them converted, then the institu- 
tions will take care of themselves, because of course they will 
be manned by these saved Christian individuals. 

The fundamentalists, then, represent a reaction against the 
accommodations by which they thought other churchmen were 
compromising not only the language and minor accretions of 
the Christian faith, but the very faith itself. In opposition to 
such threatened betrayal they have meant to reaffirm the “funda- 
mentals” of orthodoxy. Yet in doing so they have stressed 
mainly points of opposition to current liberal teachings and 
consequently have sometimes fallen into other doctrines tradi- 
tionally condemned as heresies. 


The New Evangelism 

There have been some interesting recent developments in the 
fundamentalist movement, of which there should be wider 
awareness. This is not because others should be warned against 
the dangerous subtleties of fundamentalism, but rather because 
Christians who are not fundamentalists should recognize the 
opportunities to find real common cause with fundamentalists 
on a number of new fronts, and new channels of genuine fruit- 
ful communication with them. The men who are especially in- 
volved in some of these new developments of fundamentalist 
thought are many, but some of the most important ones are 
these: Cornelius Van Til, the very conservative Calvinistic 
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Presbyterian; Carl F. H. Henry, who is professor of systematic 
theology at Fuller Theological Seminary; and Edward John 
Carnell, elected president of Fuller Theological Seminary in 
1954 and before that the professor of philosophy of religion in 
that institution. There is also Harold Ockenga, who is pastor of 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston. For many 
years Park Street Church has been the center of the most mili- 
tant fundamentalism in the city. Indeed, this local church has a 
special creed which it requires any minister accepting its pulpit 
to sign. By this means the congregation makes sure of having 
only fundamentalists as its pastors. This has not prevented 
Ockenga, the present pastor, from being involved in some of 
the fundamentalist revisionism which we are now to examine. 

What are some of the modifications that are being suggested 
by the recent fundamentalist developments? There is, first of 
all, a noticeable shift from the early days of fundamentalism 
concerning the inspiration of the Scripture. At the beginning, 
emphasis was on verbal inspiration, the doctrine that every 
word in the Bible is God-given and hence true. This was es- 
pecially characteristic of some popular representatives of funda- 
mentalism in its earlier days. For example, William Jennings 
Bryan used to say that either the Bible is the Word of God or 
it is a book written by man. If it is given to us by God, then 
every word of it is true; if it is given to us by man, then there 
is no reason to believe any of it. That kind of brittle doctrine 
of inspiration of every word in the Bible seems to have been 
displaced for the most part, at least among the more scholarly 
representatives of fundamentalism, so that instead of talking 
about verbal inspiration, they prefer to talk about plenary in- 
spiration. 

The word plenary is a much more flexible word. To be sure, 
it means full, or complete, and some people who talk about 
plenary inspiration still mean verbal inspiration. But others do 
not. They mean, rather, a well-rounded inspiration which as- 
sures us of the faithfulness of the Bible to all the truth needed 
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for our salvation. This gives considerable room for flexibility 
of interpretation as to the more peripheral materials in the 
Bible. You will notice this doctrine of plenary inspiration, for 
example, being taught, and in a quite flexible way, by the most 
influential of Nazarene theologians, H. Orton Wiley, in his 
scholarly work on Christian theology. 

Again, concerning the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible, 
there is another shift that is quite interesting, in the renewal of 
an old idea and a restatement of it: this idea being that, to be 
sure, this present Bible we have now is not infallible, but when 
God first inspired the Bible it was. The autographa were infalli- 
ble; that is, the original manuscripts of the Bible were infallible, 
because they were miraculously inspired of God. It is admitted 
that, in the course of the centuries of copying and translating, 
errors have crept in and therefore our present Bible is not ab- 
solutely infallible. It is insisted that although this is true, God 
still has miraculously so guided the transmission of the Scrip- 
tures that we can be confident that on a matter necessary to our 
salvation, our Bible is still infallible. Concerning other matters 
like dates, the ages of kings, and all the details on the periphery 
of interest, there are mistakes that have crept in in the course 
of the copyings. 

This doctrine, taught by Cornelius Van Til, and by Edward 
John Carnell, and which has been taken up by many others puts 
the fundamentalist behind an almost impregnable wall of de- 
fense; for you can now point out any contradiction imaginable 
in the Bible, or any error of fact you please, and he can im- 
mediately say: Yes, there may be a mistake in the present text. 
Often he says: I am not sure whether there is a mistake here, 
but if there is it is simply a mistake of our present copied Bible; 
there is no such mistake in the original manuscripts. Since ad- 
mittedly no one has the original manuscripts, nothing can be 
proved about that. But notice: a great price has been paid for 
that impregnable position. While putting himself behind such a 
strong wall of defense as can hardly be cracked by direct evi- 
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dence, the fundamentalist has at the same time given up the 
hard, brittle position which used to enable him in his own eyes 
to win an argument on any subject by the simple device of 
quoting any text of scripture which suited his purpose. 

Furthermore, it is noticeable that there is a greater and 
greater willingness on the part of these better fundamentalist 
scholars to grant that Bible texts ought to be studied in context, 
at least in literary context. Some would go further and even ad- 
mit that whatever we can find out about the times in which these 
passages were written, so understanding the concerns of a 
prophet, let us say, in writing of a situation in his nation, is all 
to the good. This means, actually, the entering of the funda- 
mentalist at these points into a discussion of historical or higher 
criticism of the Scriptures, even though it would not be put in 
those terms. Likewise there has been a rapidly increasing de- 
velopment of linguistic studies on the part of fundamentalists. 
Instead of the often ignorant supposition that the King James 
Version was the definitive biblical text, great numbers of funda- 
mentalists have wholeheartedly welcomed the Revised Standard 
Version. Moreover, increasing numbers have devoted them- 
selves to the study of Greek and Hebrew. In fact, there are 
many seminary classes among whom the only men who have 
seriously studied New Testament Greek before coming to semi- 
nary are fundamentalists. 


Some Signs of Accommodation 

Concerning education in general, there has been a shift from 
the attack on education to the urging of the doctrine that secular 
education is evil but the answer is Christian education. Cer- 
tainly to the proposition that we need Christian education we 
should all happily subscribe. But what is meant by Christian 
education in this instance is generally education under “safe” 
fundamentalist auspices. That is, if a young person goes to any 
college that is not a thoroughly fundamentalist college, there is 
likely to be still the same headshaking I experienced over the 
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dangers to which he is subjecting his soul. But this is all the 
more reason, it is urged, for establishing the strongest possible 
conservative Christian colleges for the training of youth. Yet 
the more the youth become educated and the more outstanding, 
educated, intelligent leadership the fundamentalists provide, the 
more there are encouraged such modifications of their position 
as we have observed in relation to the sophisticated culture of 
our day. 

On evolution there is in evidence considerable accommoda- 
tion. For example, there are some very ingenious, though quite 
devious doctrines which have been developed concerning the 
possibility that between the events described in the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of Genesis there was a great 
catastrophe, that God first created the world and everything in 
it and then there was a great cataclysm and everything was 
buried under seas and lava. Therefore when he recreated, there 
were layers of materials and signs of ancient forms of life which 
the geologist now discovers as he digs down through the rocks. 
Again, it is sometimes declared that the evolutionist is right 
when he tells about the order in which the various creatures were 
made by God. Often it is pointed out that the order which the 
biologist describes is substantially the same as that given in the 
first chapter of Genesis, though it is exceedingly difficult, to say 
the least, to square it with the second account of the Creation. 
But that may be explained away in other fashions. It is insisted 
that while these various forms of life were made in the order 
the evolutionist describes, the later forms of life were not ac- 
tually evolved out of the earlier. Rather, each one was a special 
creation, even though it was by comparatively slight degree, in 
many instances, that the new species differed from the older 
species. 

Again, here, the fundamentalist is retreating behind an al- 
most impregnable wall of defense, because no matter what the 
evolutionist may point out in the way of the succession of 
species, one after the other, each one a little more complex than 
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the one before, it can be said: Yes, this is the order in which 
God made them, but this is not proof that the one developed 
out of the other. Of course, the other types of approach to 
evolution, not based at all on paleontology but rather on em- 
bryology, on the study of vestigial structures, on the experi- 
ences of animal breeding and on recent developments of new 
species in nature, would be much more difficult to account for 
on fundamentalist terms. Yet it is highly significant that con- 
cessions are being made to the empirical scientific evidences. 


New Concern with Social Problems 


In individualism and the social gospel there is taking place, 
I think, the most interesting and the most significant develop- 
ment in contemporary fundamentalism. The first real salvo 
announcing the coming of a new day in fundamentalist ranks 
in regard to this matter came with the publication of Carl F. H. 
Henry’s book called The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Funda- 
mentalism. In this book, to which Harold Ockenga wrote the 
preface, Carl Henry took his fundamentalist brethren to task, 
he being a thoroughly accepted fundamentalist among them. 
He took them to task for having so neglected the message of 
their Bibles as not to have voiced an intelligent and emphatic 
protest against the great social evils of our time. Henry insisted 
that if there is anyone who ought to be protesting against racial 
intolerance, against war, against economic injustice, it ought 
to be the Bible-loving Christian, since the Bible, especially in 
the Prophets but also in the message of Jesus, is full of protests 
against the evil institutions of the day. Henry said further that it 
would not be enough simply to start voicing protests, funda- 
mentalists must study economics and political science and soci- 
ology, and must be able intelligently to analyze social problems, 
so they would not fall into the traps naive fundamentalists had 
often fallen into when they had tried to say something about 
social issues. 

As an example of such a trap, which will show at the same 
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time the concern of fundamentalists to say something about 
social problems, even when they are obviously quite naive about 
them, you might take the address that Billy Graham gave in 
Boston on world peace. He had announced for weeks in advance 
he was going to give Billy Graham’s Peace Plan on that oc- 
casion. He had a great crowd of people there on Boston Com- 
mon. What did he give as his Christian plan for world peace? 
These were his five points: 

Point Number 1: We need bigger American military pre- 
paredness, so no one will dare to attack us or our friends. 

Second, we need a larger and more efficient spy system, both 
internal and external, so we can more effectively root out all 
the subversives among us and at the same time know more about 
what our enemies abroad are doing. 

Third, we need a stronger economic base (nothing being said 
of a juster economic base, but only of a stronger economic 
base) for carrying on the cold war, and if necessary, the hot 
war which might follow. 

Fourth, love your neighbor. He did not tell who the neighbor 
was; he dealt simply in generalities. When a group of Boston 
newspaper men asked him what loving our neighbors meant in 
regard to the issue of race relations with which he surely must 
be familiar, he was reported as replying that he had been so 
busy preaching the gospel he had not had time for this prob- 
lem. 

His fifth point was: Turn to God and be saved. He appeared 
to believe if enough people would turn to God and be saved, 
then the problem of war would be solved. It was obviously with 
this point only that he felt really at home. 

This was a demonstration which showed the earnest desire of 
Billy Graham to say something honest and helpful about the 
problem of world peace. That is significant. At the same time 
it showed, as we can see, an abysmal naivete about the issue. It 
shows he simply picked up from the newspapers of the day a 
few random ideas and threw them out as parts of a Christian 
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peace plan. Billy Graham has continued to learn; and one of 
the fine things about the man—one of the most disarming things 
about his whole personality—is a certain openness and eager- 
ness to learn from his experience. I have been glad to see in his 
appearances in Great Britain there were further signs of this 
learning process. It is reported that since his return from Europe 
he has insisted on some of his meetings in the Deep South being 
unsegregated. Yet the Boston lecture illustrated the thing Carl 
Henry was talking about: that fundamentalists have seldom 
seen the social implications of the gospel, and when they have, 
usually they have been so naive as to say the wrong thing. 

Now there has been a further development along this line. A 
recent bulletin from Fuller Theological Seminary introduces 
the new president, Edward John Carnell. One article in this 
bulletin is called “Theological Education,” and was written by 
Harold John Ockenga, the aforementioned pastor of Park Street 
Church in Boston. Now read these words from this nationally 
acknowledged fundamentalist leader: 


For decades fundamentalism has proved itself impotent to 
change the theological and ecclesiastical scene. Its lack of in- 
fluence has relegated it to the peripheral and subsidiary move- 
ments of Protestantism. Wherever fundamentalism and mod- 
ernism came into test in a theological struggle, fundamentalism 
lost every major battle in the historical field. It has demon- 
strated little power to crack the social situation challenging 
the church today. The motivating loyalty to fundamentalism on 
the part of many Christians lies in its orthodoxy, its faithful- 
ness to the Word of God. However, the judgment of history on 
fundamentalism is that it has failed. | 

The new evangelicalism embraces the full orthodoxy of 
fundamentalism but manifests a social consciousness and re- 
sponsibility which was strangely absent from fundamentalism. 
The new evangelicalism concerns itself not only with personal 
salvation, doctrinal truth and an eternal point of reference 
but also with the problems of race, of war, of class struggle, of 
liquor control, of juvenile delinquency, of immorality, and of 
national imperialism. It even faces the question of creeping so- 
cialism, and asks, is it Christian? The new evangelicalism be- 
lieves that orthodox Christians cannot abdicate their responsi- 
bility in the social scene. 
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Notice Ockenga’s reference to the “new evangelicalism.” We 
have been confronted for many years with the “new orthodoxy.” 
Walter Marshall Horton, in his 1953 Lyman Lecture, pro- 
claimed a “new liberalism.” Now we have also a “new evan- 
gelicalism.” 

Even on the matter of rigid doctrine there is increasing flexi- 
bility in evidence—a flexibility to make room for conservative 
Calvinists and Arminians, Baptists and Nazarenes, Lutherans 
and Free Methodists. This requires considerable breadth. Take, 
for example, a book by Samuel Craig, long recognized as a 
fundamentalist spokesman, a book entitled Christianity Prop- 
erly So-Called. The breadth of statement here is really quite 
surprising. Explicitly Craig speaks of many doctrines which, 
he concedes, are not of the essence of Christianity, even though 
he thinks they are true. Some of them have been thought to be 
of fundamental importance by many conservatives. 


Valuable Services of Fundamentalism 


There are some positive values of fundamentalism I should 
like to speak of briefly, in real appreciation. 

First, the fundamentalists continued a stress on Bible study 
and the biblical message through times when the Bible was 
being widely neglected in American Protestantism. This has 
been an important service. Even when the church is viewed 
solely from a sociological point of view, as a social institution, 
the importance of the Bible to its unity and strength is obvious. 
A vigorous institution requires distinctive symbols around 
which loyalties, activities and the indoctrination of new mem- 
bers can be organized. Historically the Bible has been one of the 
chief symbols in Protestant Christianity. All the other central 
symbols, such as the cross, the sacraments, the calls to worship, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the creeds, the anthems and the hymns are 
derived from biblical tradition and rapidly lose significance for 
people uninstructed in the Bible. The sermon may be continued 
in radically revised form, without reference to biblical language 
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or ideas, but it then becomes so much like speeches and essays 
to be heard or read elsewhere that its distinctive appeal and 
authority soon fade. 

However, such sociological analysis reveals only a fraction 
of the truth about the significance of the Bible for the church. 
It is through the Bible we learn of the great events and ideas 
by which the church was launched in transforming power. And 
above all, it is through the Bible that we learn of Jesus Christ. 
If a human being or a church is to be Christian, then the life of 
that individual or church must be drawn from and judged by 
Jesus Christ. Only as our message and our acts are measured 
against him and corrected by him do we become and remain 
authentically Christian. To be sure, we know him in spiritual 
communion and not alone through the reading of the Gospels 
and Letters. However, even our religious experience and the 
image we form of him must be corrected by the Gospel record, 
lest in time the Lord we preach be only the projection of our 
culture and not the true Saviour of men. 

In the nineteen twenties and thirties one could attend both 
Sunday school and services of worship in many American 
churches for months on end without hearing any explicit refer- 
ence to the Bible or its contents other than a perfunctory read- 
ing of a “Scripture Lesson” and a repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is no small matter that throughout this period the 
fundamentalists incessantly read, quoted, taught and expounded 
the Bible. The readings were sometimes ill-chosen, the quota- 
tions were often out of context, the teaching frequently wooden 
and uncritical and the exposition generally lacking in both his- 
torical perspective and adequate present relevance. But there is 
no proper use of the Bible unless there is interest in it. The 
fundamentalists helped keep that interest alive. 

Second, the fundamentalists have stressed man’s imperative 
need of God, and that needed stressing. In a day of rapidly ex- 
panding scientific discovery and technical invention, to great 
human benefit, it has been easy to forget that “except the Lord 
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build the house, they labor in vain that build it” (Psa. 127:1). 
Yet events have shown that human skill destroys houses more 
rapidly than it builds and military security may produce the 
most abysmal insecurity. It is well when the crises of World 
War II and the subsequent critical years came, our people had 
not forgotten to consider the judgments of God and to call upon 
him in time of trouble. In keeping Americans reminded of their 
absolute dependence upon God, even through proud, peaceful 
and prosperous years, our more conservative churches did more 
than their share. 

Third, they have taught the urgency of decision, decision for 
Christ, in a time of sophisticated indecision and paralyzing 
gradualism. It has been one of the weaknesses of liberalism that 
its representatives have tended to say, especially about matters 
of personal commitment, that this will take time; what is needed 
is gradual nurture. This gradualism has often become another 
name for procrastination and irresponsibility. On the other 
hand, it is curious how, in the social field, liberals have often 
been the ones who have declared for decision, and for a direct 
challenging of contemporary evils, while fundamentalists have 
been the ones who said: This is going to take time but these 
problems will be solved when we get enough good, devoted 
Christians working on them. 

That is one reason I like to contemplate now what will happen 
if these fundamentalists, with their fiery earnestness and zeal, 
begin to apply to the social scene the kind of decisive challenge 
which they have been giving to so many individuals. What may 
happen has already been indicated in a few cases. There are 
reports of a very conservative southern church which has, after 
long prayer and consideration, decided the Word of God and the 
will of God were opposed to racial segregation. As a result that 
local congregation simply took the decisive action of ending 
segregation in that church for once and for all, publicly invit- 
ing Negroes to come into complete fellowship with the white 
people in the church. If you can get that kind of decisiveness 
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coming from the fundamentalists, perhaps the liberals will look 
like the social conservatives one of these days. 

A fourth point was the insistence of fundamentalists upon 
clarity and directness of theological affirmation. I have already 
paid tribute to that. 

Fifth, they have maintained the doctrine of a personal God, a 
Father, with whom we can really communicate in prayer; a 
Father purposively concerned with human need in a day when 
many have talked of God in such impersonal or such vague and 
ambiguous terms as to cast in doubt the question whether any- 
one could hope to communicate with him or whether he could 
be purposively concerned with our affairs. The historic stress 
of Christians on the personal attributes of God has been firmly 
held by most fundamentalists. It has provided one strong bond 
between them and the type of liberal theology and philosophy 
of religion dominant in the personalistic school. Evidence of 
this bond is found in the heavy use made by Edward John 
Carnell of Edgar S. Brightman’s philosophy in his own /ntro- 
duction to Christian Apologetics. On the other hand, Carnell’s 
transition from personal theism to the doctrine of an infallible 
Bible (in the “autographa”) leaves Brightman’s criterion of 
empirical coherence far behind. 

Sixth, they have focussed attention on the: dimension) of 
divine revelation and redeeming action in the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. Too often liberals have made of the 
gospel, which originally meant “good news,” simply good 
news of man, showing what man may become, that is, like Jesus 
Christ; whereas what we need to find in Jesus Christ is not 
only good news of man but also good news of God, of his pur- 
pose, his love, his power to redeem and save us. The funda- 
mentalists kept open the channel of thought to this dimension 
of meaning in Christ, in days when many others were neglecting 
it. 

Finally, the fundamentalists have cultivated among millions 
of Americans the practical piety of earnest personal prayer, 
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world-wide evangelical concern, generous giving, and warm 
Christian fellowship. Surely these are all good, no matter 
under whose auspices they may arise. 


Weaknesses of Fundamentalism 


Now I think we must place also in the balance some weak- 
nesses evident in the fundamentalist movement. 

First is a biblicism even to the degree of idolatry of the Book, 
making the Book itself, its printed page, its words, to have 
some kind of supernatural or magical power, so the Book has 
sometimes seemed to stand (to use Nels Ferré’s happy figure) 
as a kind of umbrella between human souls and the sunlight 
of God’s own presence and life. 

To hear much fundamentalist preaching one would think 
the Bible had produced the Christian church. Actually, of 
course, the church was vigorous and thriving for many years 
before the earliest book of the New Testament was written, 
while Mark, the earliest Gospel is usually dated about forty 
years after Pentecost. The New Testament consists of many 
testimonies to the faith of the early church and was produced 
by the faith of the primitive church, not the faith of the primi- 
tive church by the New Testament. 

The Word on which the church was founded was the Word 
made flesh in the living person, Jesus Christ, not the Word 
reduced to words in a collection of books. The Bible is our 
priceless treasure because it points to him who shows to us 
God, not because it is itself the revelation of God. The departure 
of fundamentalists from a right understanding of these rela- 
tions is represented by their habit of calling the Bible itself 
“the Word of God,” whereas in the Bible “the Word” is al- 
ways a personal revelation of God and supremely the Word 
made flesh, that is Jesus Christ. There is room for differences 
_in interpreting the prologue of John’s Gospel but it is alto- 
gether impossible to interpret “the Word” spoken of there as 
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Second, closely connected with this is a biblical literalism 
in which has been repeated the evil to which the New Testa- 
ment refers when we are told the letter kills while the Spirit 
makes alive. Far too often verses have been strung together 
with reckless disregard of their meaning in the original con- 
texts, in order to produce the appearance of proof for certain 
doctrines. Sometimes there has been abundant Scriptural teach- 
ing contrary to the propositions defended, but so long as certain 
verses of the “infallible” Book could be cited in verbal sup- 
port, any dissenting person could be denounced as “denying 
the Word of God.” 

Even among fundamentalists there have been frequent pro- 
tests against such practices and the more scholarly leaders 
have urged the examination of all the Scriptural evidence, and 
not merely what seemed congenial to the student, before draw- 
ing final conclusions. However, the doctrine of infallibility has 
led naturally to the frequent recurrence of the abuses and 
seems bound to lead to them wherever it is taught. 

Third is a neglect of the humanity of Jesus Christ, a falling 
into the docetic heresy which places Jesus Christ outside 
humanity and in the long run must remove him from a genuine 
saving relationship with man in his actual, earthly, historical 
situation. This is one reason why the saving relationship of 
Christ to the human being is so likely, under fundamentalist 
auspices, to come to have a reference principally to an other- 
worldly situation after death, with scant relation to our present 
economic, political and social responsibilities. 

Fourth, we must mention an overemphasis on ideational 
conformity, and even verbalistic conformity. My great philo- 
sophical teacher, Edgar S. Brightman, used to say the worst 
trouble with the fundamentalists was their exaggerated intel- 
lectualism. He charged them with overestimating the impor- 
tance of having the right ideas and having all the ideas in cor- 
rect order. They seemed to think this was the essence of 
Christianity, but it is not actually so. It is important, but it 
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is not the essence of Christian faith. Certainly there are other 
things more important. It is more important that the heart 
be right than it is that all ideas be in order. This is fortunate. 
If we had to have all the truth about God and have it in the 
right order before we could hope for his forgiveness and his 
salvation, we should all be in a bad way indeed. When the 
emphasis on verbal conformity, being willing to subscribe to 
certain formulas of words, is made the touchstone of being a 
Christian or not being a Christian, an especially damaging 
distortion is occurring. 

This leads to a fifth evil, the encouragement of harsh, ar- 
rogant condemnation of other people. Occasionally one may 
tune in a radio and hear an especially strident, arrogant, harsh 
voice hurling condemnations in every direction, and one ex- 
pects he is going to hear soon the words which will let him 
know he is now listening to another fundamentalist evangelist 
or revivalist speaker. This arrogant pride and this harshness 
which constitute a denial of the Christian love at the very heart 
of the gospel as far as it concerns our relations with other 
human beings is one of the unloveliest things to which funda- 
mentalism has given encouragement. 

Sixth, there is its social accommodation, its easy acquiescence 
in the social evils of our age and even its sanctimonious de- 
fense of them. Dr. Ockenga has already said well what I should 
like to say here. It remains to be added only that if the new 
evangelicalism which he advocates actually develops the 
prophetic relevance which he advocates, it will be, indeed, 
“new,” and not long to be identified with the fundamentalism 
long familiar to American churchmen. 

Seventh, there has been an overstress on revivals at the 
expense of Christian nurture. The fundamentalists have been 
right in saying the gradual cultivation of our children and 
youth is not enough; we need not only gradual cultivation, 
but also hours of decision. We need to call our youth to com- 
mitment, and not only to gradual development. However, so 
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extreme and one-sided has been the stress on commitment and 
decision that in many fundamentalist churches there has been 
very little opportunity for the people in the church to grow 
after the day of conversion, every sermon being only a new 
call to conversion, and all work of the church being oriented 
to this purpose. That is the reason why many conservative 
Christians, after thirty or forty years in the Christian life, have 
not been able to give any testimony to any work of the grace 
of God since the day when they were converted. 

Finally, there has been the identification of the Christian 
message with many ideas of an outmoded science. This has 
been an exceedingly costly aspect of fundamentalism. There are 
great numbers of earnest, honest young people in America who 
have wanted in the depths of their hearts to be Christians, but 
they have been told and told again if they were to be Christians 
they had to disbelieve biological evolution, they had to believe 
every word of the Bible was true concerning the demonic cause 
of disease, and everything else “from cover to cover.” And so 
they have been up against this dilemma: Am I going to be a 
Christian or am I going to be honest in facing the evidence? 
I think it must be said to the honor of many of them that 
they have said, If what is required by the church is that I be 
dishonest, then the church is not for me. But what a tragic thing 
that anyone should have been put in the place of having to 
choose between honor and right on the one hand, and what 
he was told was Christianity on the other! It will be a long, 
long time before Protestantism in America recovers from the 
enormous damage that has been done in the loss of intelligent 
leadership through this terrible and probably most costly of all 
weaknesses in the fundamentalist movement. 

I hope I have said enough about the values of fundamen- 
talism to suggest there is enough of positive worth in the 
Christian experience and testimony of fundamentalist Chris- 
tians, so the rest of us need them in our fellowship. I hope, at 
the same time, I have said enough, and Harold Ockenga and 
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Carl Henry have said enough, about the weaknesses of funda- 
mentalism to indicate fundamentalists need the fellowship of 
other Christians. Incidentally, one reason why Carnell and 
Henry have been able to give the kind of witness on social 
problems they have begun to give is the fact that both of 
them took a considerable part of their higher education in 
institutions which were not under fundamentalist control. Both 
are probably indebted in some degree to their nonfundamental- 
ist teachers for the awakening of the social conscience which 
now stirs within them. 

If we are to have real fellowship with each other across 
these lines that have often been so deep and these barriers 
which have often been raised so high, much humility and self- 
discipline is going to be required all around. But there is every 
reason why we ought to show these virtues. If the funda- 
mentalist really believes in the gospel of Christ, then he be- 
lieves in love, and he believes in humility. He ought, then, to 
make his testimony of love by embracing in the warmth of 
fellowship his nonfundamentalist brothers, who are still prais- 
ing the same Christ and who are seeking truth and striving for 
Christian perfection beside him. On the other hand, there is no 
more pathetic figure than the professed liberal who is actually 
so illiberal as to be hostile and arrogant toward opponents and 
closed in mind. If the liberal is really liberal, and not illiberal, 
then he will want to listen as well as to talk in the presence 
of his fundamentalist brothers. He will want a sense of out- 
going, a sense of humility, in the presence of the decisive 
earnestness of many conservative brothers. If we get this kind 
of humility and self-discipline on each side, we can have a 
stronger fellowship than any of our groups would have been 
able to have alone. 

The kind of humility required by nonfundamentalists in the 
presence of their more conservative brothers is well illustrated 
in a charming story that Bishop Odd Hagen, the Methodist 
bishop of the Stockholm Area, has been telling about Arch- 
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bishop Séderblom, one of the great founders of the ecumenical 
movement in Protestantism and Greek Orthodoxy. Séderblom, 
just after he had been elevated to the office of archbishop, was 
being viewed with mixed feelings by some of his Lutheran 
subjects in the Swedish church. Many of them were afraid he 
had become a little too liberal, that he had become too much 
of a modernist, and so they listened to him very critically. One 
day just after Archbishop Sdderblom had preached a sermon 
in a great cathedral, he was standing at the door greeting 
members of the congregation. One man, obviously a very con- 
servative brother who was suspicious of Sdéderblom’s doctrines, 
as he shook hands with him said: “Archbishop Séderblom, is 
your soul saved?” 

Now how would you and I have responded to that question 
from a fundamentalist brother? Archbishop Séderblom showed 
the greatness that made him the effective leader of the ecumeni- 
cal movement he was when a smile broke out on his face and 
he put his arm around the man and said, “Brother, please say 
that again! Since I became a bishop, nobody has talked to me 
about my soul. It does me good. Please say it again!” 

With such a warm, hospitable spirit among both funda- 
mentalists and liberals, we could have a new breadth of warm 
Christian fellowship which would give new power to the church, 
even while we all continued the earnest, hard-thinking quest 
for more light on the subjects of our disagreement. 
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THE NEO-ORTHODOX REACTION 
THE NEO-ORTHODOX MOVEMENT began with the theology 


of crisis, on the continent of Europe, following the first world 
war. Its most conspicuous leaders were and are Karl Barth 
and Emil Brunner. These two men acknowledged in those 
early days that they were deeply influenced by Soren Kierke- 
gaard, the Christian existentialist of Copenhagen during the last 
century. Kierkegaard was not widely read nor very influential, 
indeed was scarcely read at all outside of Denmark, in his own 
century; but his ideas suddenly came to life after the first 
world war. He has been an important influence in European 
thought and also, more recently, in American thought in the 
period since then. 

When the influence of the crisis theology came to America, 
it came under greatly altered form. Especially is that true as 
far as the relation of American neo-orthodoxy to Karl Barth 
is concerned. Emil Brunner has taken a much more moderate 
position, and a position which has become increasingly mod- 
erate, steadily moving toward at least more understanding 
communication with liberal types of Christian thought. This 
man has been much more congenial to the American mind 
than has Karl Barth. It is only a kind of name-calling to call 
any American theologian of whom I know a Barthian. I know 
of no American theologian who can really be described as an 
authentic Barthian. If anyone can be called typical of such an 
extremely complex movement as American neo-orthodoxy he 
is probably Reinhold Niebuhr. Yet when Niebuhr is in a dis- 
cussion with European theologians and liberal American theo- 
logians, he is usually found debating shoulder to shoulder on 
the same side of the issues with the American liberals rather 
than with the crisis theologians of the continent of Europe. 
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That has been especially obvious in the discussions of the 
Advisory Commission of the World Council of Churches. In 
the three years of discussions that took place in Geneva before 
the Evanston Assembly, it is reported that such American 
liberal thinkers, or at least thinkers whose main orientation 
is from a liberal approach, as Robert Calhoun and Walter 
Muelder, found themselves generally on the same side with 
Reinhold Niebuhr, while various continental theologians were 
generally offering pressures on the other side. This is very 
important if one is to see the neo-orthodox movement in 
America in its proper world perspective. Some of the occasional 
bad feeling between American liberals and American neo-ortho- 
dox thinkers has been due to the fact that when the American 
liberals have read something from Karl Barth they have as- 
sumed everyone who is generally regarded as neo-orthodox, 
whether in America or anywhere else, must be supporting 
these views. That assumption is very far from being true. 


Welcome and Disillusionment 

When neo-orthodoxy first began to be publicized in America, 
it was welcomed with open arms by many fundamentalists, 
and these fundamentalists saw; first in Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, and then in various Americans who began to pick up 
ideas of Barth and Brunner and began to teach them here, 
unexpected and powerful allies who were being able to make 
a dent in the sophisticated world which the fundamentalists had 
had grave difficulty in impressing. However, a great disillusion- 
ment soon began to take place. The fundamentalists began to 
discover that when the neo-orthodox speakers and writers talked 
about the Fall of man, they were not speaking about some his- 
torical event which is described in the book of Genesis. They 
were not referring to the Garden of Eden, excepting in a 
mythological way. They were referring to, some more subtle 
spiritual truth which they believed to be symbolized by the 
story of the Fall in Genesis. Likewise, the fundamentalists dis- 
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covered that when the neo-orthodox people were talking about 
the second coming of Christ, they were not meaning what the 
fundamentalists were meaning. They were not looking to a day 
when the Jesus Christ who had once walked the hills of Galilee 
was going to come visibly from the clouds of the sky down to 
earth in one catastrophic event. Exactly what they were talk- 
ing about would depend upon the particular neo-orthodox 
thinkers who were talking, but at least they were not meaning 
that sort of literal second coming. Many other illustrations 
could be given of this use of a language which the fundamental- 
ists at first took to mean they had found some real brothers in 
sophisticated circles, but a language which was now being 
employed in an unfamiliar sense. 

Then they discovered the neo-orthodox thinkers were treat- 
ing the Bible critically; they were fully supporting higher criti- 
cism, as well as textual criticism, and indeed some of them 
were very radical Bible critics. This caused a new disillusion- 
ment on the part of their erstwhile fundamentalist allies. 

This disillusionment of the fundamentalists with the neo- 
orthodox movement came to its climax when Cornelius Van 
Til, to whom we have referred before as one of the most out- 
standing fundamentalist thinkers of recent years, published his 
book called The New Modernism. This book, a very able work 
indeed, was devoted in its entirety to a critical examination of 
the thought of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. They were not 
only fully as modernistic as the modernists whom the fundamen- 
talists had been attacking all along, but they were worse. They 
were worse for two reasons: One was that their ideas were 
actually farther from orthodox doctrine than were the ideas of 
the moderate liberals of the time; and secondly, their language 
was so subtle and so often consisted of the familiar orthodox 
words and phrases that they were much more deceptive than 
the moderate liberals had been, and hence more dangerous. 
It is not simply an emotional diatribe that Van Til presents; it 
is a meticulously critical, philosophical, and theological exami- 
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nation of Barth’s and Brunner’s thought. Some of Van Til’s 
points he supports very persuasively, especially his charge 
of an underlying positivistic skepticism, throughout the thought 
of Barth and Brunner and underlying their whole theological 
superstructure. 

What are some of the characteristic teachings of neo-ortho- 
doxy? One approaches such a task as the one now at hand 
with a trepidation similar to that which I felt when I tried to 
tell what were some of the most characteristic teachings of 
liberalism. We are here again dealing with such a complex and 
varied movement that no matter what one will say, there will 
be some persons who have regarded themselves and have been 
regarded by others as neo-orthodox who are going to protest: 
This is not accurate; this is not what I believe at all. Again, 
I would raise the warning flag I raised in an earlier chapter 
about the deceptiveness of theological labels, particularly on 
this present scene in which there is an almost infinite variety 
of interchange of views, and of mutual influences, among theo- 
logians of various schools. However, I will state what seem to 
me to be some of the most characteristic teachings of this move- 
ment in general. 


Reaction Against Accommodation 


Neo-orthodoxy is basically a sophisticated reaction against 
liberalism. Its representatives are generally familiar with the 
main trends of modern philosophy and the sciences. Moreover, 
as students of philosophy they have felt strongly the persuasive- 
ness of the arguments leading toward naturalism and skepti- 
cism. Moderate liberalism has looked to them like an unstable 
compromise between philosophy and the Christian faith having 
the strength of neither. 

The neo-orthodox writers are inclined to think that if you ac- 
cept the guidance of philosophical method in your quest for 
theological truth, you will be led into a quagmire of incon- 
sistencies and uncertainties from which philosophy affords no 
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escape. This is true because the starting point is wrong. Since our 
worldly life is corrupted with sin, any effort to reason from our 
experience to the knowledge of God is bound to fail. Human 
sciences and human philosophy, when true to their own prin- 
ciples, are valid and useful in their own spheres. But knowledge 
of God issues from a different source, namely from God’s own 
self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. We are not to start with a gen- 
eral philosophy of reason and think our way through to Christ. 
Such a method, it is held, would be fatal, for it would substitute 
human theory for divine reality and truth. Rather we must start 
with Christ. The faith in him will be offensive to reason and 
a stumbling block to unbelievers, but it is life and truth to 
those who make this the foundation of life and thought, rather 
than a superstructure to be reared on a foundation foreign 
to it. 

The great mistake of liberalism has been, according to the 
neo-orthodox conception, the effort to synthesize our sinful 
culture and the Christian faith. The Christian, it is true, must 
live both in the world and in faith, but he must not try to 
accommodate his faith to the demands of human culture, 
whether seen in the morally ambiguous social institutions of 
our culture or in its philosophical rationalizations. Not ac- 
commodation but paradoxical tension must be accepted by the 
Christian in this world. 

Now how does the neo-orthodox reaction against accommoda- 
tion work out in relation to the more specific problems noted 
in the first chapter as characteristic of the theological situation 
in this century? 

In the first place, what do the neo-orthodox people have to 
say about the Christian faith and the findings of the special 
sciences? The sciences are mostly ignored by Karl Barth. They 
simply are not within the range of his interests. On the other 

hand, they are quite wholeheartedly accepted by Emil Brunner 
- —not only accepted but every now and then used. When his 
questioners present scientific arguments against this or that 
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biblical teaching, Brunner is quite willing to enter the scientific 
lists and discuss the real implications of the latest scientific 
findings. The social sciences he welcomes as useful ss of the 
Christian faith. 

The sciences, however, are even more wholeheartedly and 
fully embraced by the most outstanding American representa- 
tive of this trend, Reinhold Niebuhr. Especially noteworthy is 
the use which Niebuhr makes of Freud and depth psychology 
to support his view of man. He stands ready also to use the 
social sciences in implementing the social programs with which 
he finds himself identified as a man of Christian action. 

However, the sciences are not regarded as affecting the divine 
revelation in Christ. The divine and human are in paradoxical 
relation so the two must be held in tension. Neither is to be 
dismissed. Neither is the tension to be resolved in some broad 
intellectual synthesis. We must rather put up with the tension 
as a part of our human predicament. 


Biblical Criticism and the Myth 
What is the attitude of the neo-orthodox toward biblical criti- 
cism? In the first place the Bible is heavily stressed as convey- 
ing to us the divine self-disclosure. The message of the Scrip- 
tures the neo-orthodox people have helped greatly to lift up 
as of the most vital importance, not only to the church but 
to our whole civilization. The biblical message is not some- 
thing which concerns only a few people who happen to be 
committed to it. It has something vital and revolutionary to 
say to our times and to all the people of our times. At the same 
time the neo-orthodox writers employ higher criticism. Per- 
haps higher criticism is least used by Karl Barth, though in 
principle he consents to it; and most of all is it used by Rudolf 
Bultmann, who is a radical form critic. Yet in the earlier days 
he was closely associated with Barth. (In later years there has 
been considerable tension between Bultmann and Barth, as 
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indeed there has been between Barth and almost every one of 
his early associates. ) 

In the interpretation of the Bible, much use is made of what 
is called the myth. By the myth the neo-orthodox writer does 
not mean simply a legend which is therefore dismissed as 
something false. He does mean a literary form in which truth 
may be presented, or in which a mood or spirit may be pre- 
sented, or in which some new insight is given into our real 
situation in relation to God although the description or nar- 
rative taken as literal fact would be false. 

Let me give one illustration. At Wellesley College several 
years ago Emil Brunner was giving a lecture to a large stu- 
dent assembly. During his lecture Brunner talked a great deal 
about the Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve, the Fall and original 
sin. At the end of his lecture, various questions were pre- 
sented in writing. Brunner picked up the first question and 
read it. It read about like this: “What date would you assign 
to the incident in the Garden of Eden to which you have 
referred so much in this lecture?” As soon as Brunner read it 
he broke into a hearty laugh, and then he said: “I’m so glad 
that someone has asked this question.” Looking out over this 
great assembly of young women, hundreds of them in banks 
before him, Brunner said, “I am not talking about history or 
some event of the far distant past when I am speaking of the 
Fall. I am talking about you. For,” he said, “every man is his 
own Adam; and as for Eve, I see hundreds of her before me.” 

By means of this characteristic use of the Scripture simply 
to symbolize or portray mythically an insight into some truth 
or some believed idea, Reinhold Niebuhr uses the Bible 
even more critically and liberally than do the Europeans. Some 
of you may have heard the great sermon of Reinhold Niebuhr 
in which he talks about the two incidents in the Bible in which 
the people spoke with many tongues: the one, the Tower of 
Babel, and the other, Pentecost. Speaking of these two incidents, 
he says it is noteworthy that in both cases the writers make much 
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of the fact that people talked with many tongues. At the Tower 
of Babel, because people were dominated by their human pride, 
the speaking with different tongues made it impossible for them 
to communicate with each other; but at Pentecost, while again 
they spoke with different tongues, because the Holy Spirit was 
in possession of their souls they were able, nevertheless, to 
understand each other to the very depths. 

This is a good idea, I think, and a graphic way of putting it. 
But in developing that theme, Niebuhr takes the story of the 
Tower of Babel and modifies it considerably. Quite candidly, 
he says the writer of this story got things mixed a little. He 
thought it was because men were first proud that they were then 
made to speak with different tongues. Actually it did not happen 
that way at all. Actually people already had their diversities; 
they talked different languages, they had different interests, 
and they belonged to different cultures. These differences, these 
diversities, and the difficulties of communication that resulted 
became an occasion for pride, so pride came as a result of this 
diversity, or as a sin occasioned by this diversity, rather than as 
the cause of the diversity. Now you would hardly find Barth 
treating the Bible in that fashion. In fact, you may have seen 
the debate in The Christian Century between Barth and Niebuhr, 
in which Barth accused Niebuhr of being unfaithful to the 
Bible because he would not believe women ought to keep silence 
in church. After all, St. Paul said they should. 

The selection of the Scripture to be employed by the neo- 
orthodox writers, tends to be heavily Pauline. The letters of 
Paul are employed so heavily that often it seems to the 
outsider that the most characteristic teachings of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, the Letter of James, the Pastoral Letters, and the 
Gospel of John are shunted off into the periphery. To be sure, 
some of the most characteristic Pauline ideas which are wel- 
comed by the neo-orthodox can be found appearing here and 
there in these other works also, and wherever they are found 
they are welcomed greedily. Then the writers say, You see, 
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these ideas are not peculiarly Pauline; these are New Testa- 
ment ideas. But at the same time there is a wide neglect of the 
other ideas which are more characteristically Johannine, or 
more characteristic of the Letter of James, or of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 


Neo-Orthodoxy Method and the Great Chasm 


The method of neo-orthodoxy is especially difficult to analyze 
and make clear. I think it is fair to describe it as unsystematic 
and unclear in its very nature. You will have to look very 
hard indeed to find a clear statement of precisely the method 
to be employed in discovering truth and in distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. To be sure, we are to begin 
with faith rather than with reason, it is said. We are to trust 
revelation rather than human nature. But as to how we dis- 
tinguish between true and falsely claimed revelations, how we 
discriminate between what is true and permanent in Scripture 
and what is merely a reflection of the times, how in general 
you will form your criterion of truth by which you can dis- 
criminate truth from falsehood, this remains seriously unclear. 
The method of the neo-orthodox writer certainly is biblical. 
It is also confessional. There is a large measure of the empirical, 
especially where it seems the empirical elements in the expe- 
riences of faith clash with the demands of a consistency-loving 
reason. But how these elements are to be put together in one 
coherent system of thought, this is very difficult indeed to 
determine. It is no accident, I think, that there has been no 
real systematic theology, including a methodology clearly stated, 
presented from the neo-orthodox camp. Karl Barth’s series of 
volumes can hardly be called a system of theology, and Barth 
himself would probably be the first to deny this was a system 
of theology. There are many neo-orthodox denials of the de- 
sirability of a system. Reinhold Niebuhr seems especially 
to place a low estimate on theological system. 

What is the relation of neo-orthodoxy to philosophy? Phi- 
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losophy is disclaimed as a means of determining the proper 
content of faith. Philosophical skepticism is very often im- 
plied. It seems quite clear that the typical attitude of the neo- 
orthodox writer on this matter is the belief that by a philosophi- 
cal method you cannot discover the truth about God, nor about 
man, nor about our existential situation as human beings; that 
philosophical discussion is important mainly to prove its own 
failures. Philosophy is entered into, and often entered into 
ably, by neo-orthodox thinkers, but this philosophical discus- 
sion is joined for the purpose of disproving the soundness of 
any and every philosophy. One philosophical alternative after 
another is criticized and dismissed by such a writer as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and no other philosophy is put in the place of these. 
There is no philosophical argument for a particular view; there 
is only a philosophical argument against various views. Then 
when it comes to stating positively the view which is to be 
affirmed, this is done not on a philosophical basis but simply 
on the basis of an affirmation of faith as revealed through the 
Scriptures and in the community of the covenant. 

There is great stress in this movement on the vast gulf be- 
tween God and man or between God and the world. So pro- 
found, so deep and wide is the chasm between man and the 
God who is wholly other (not only another Being and not our- 
selves, not only quantitatively other but also qualitatively wholly 
other), that there is no possibility of this chasm ever being 
crossed by man, using the resources of our human nature and 
of the world with which we are familiar, as interpreted by our 
own human reason. Some of us may protest: But we are the 
creatures of God, and the world is made by God, and our reason 
is a gift of God, and therefore we ought to employ these means 
which God has given us for the crossing of this chasm. It is still 
replied, Not so, for these means that God has given us have 
been so corrupted by our sinful condition we cannot possibly, 
by using them, cross this chasm and find God. 

The chasm can, however, be crossed. It can be crossed only 
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by God himself. It is only as God takes the initiative and crosses 
the chasm in revelation, that there is actually a meeting of 
God and man in what Brunner has called the divine-human 
encounter. It is characteristic of some of the neo-orthodox 
thinkers that they contend there is actually only one point at 
which this chasm has ever been crossed, and that is the point 
of the incarnation in Jesus Christ. Therefore, any other ap- 
proach or any other attempted approach to God is bound 
to be futile and mistaken. The only possible channel, even 
of religious experience, which can lead to God, is the chan- 
nel which goes back through history, through Christ. Any direct 
approach to God which does not take quite explicit account of 
Jesus Christ as the only mediator, is regarded as unchristian 
and as false. 


Fallen Man 

Man is regarded as inevitably a sinner. Niebuhr has made 
much of the distinction between inevitability and necessity. 
Man’s sin is not necessary, but it is inevitable. As you look 
upon the tiny baby in his crib you cannot say: This baby is 
such a kind of being by his very nature that a system of causal 
law compels him to sin. To do that would be to contradict your- 
self. It is only as there is some kind of freedom, however inter- 
preted, that there can be responsibility and hence sin. There- 
fore, this is not a matter of necessity, but it is a matter of 
inevitability; for you can be sure as you look into this baby’s 
newly opened eyes that he will, if he lives on earth very long, 
be an actual sinner. Furthermore, this is not accidental, but 
in the process of confronting the world and discovering him- 
self and his own freedom, he will sin. It is through this sin, this 
fall into sin, that he will be enabled to pass from the innocency 
of childhood into the maturity of responsibility and possibly 
of some virtue. His virtue, however, will always be shot through, 
undermined, interlaced with sin. We are proud creatures, we 
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human beings, and the self always gets in the way of what- 
ever we try to do. 

Karl Barth has made this point much more radically, and 
insists that no matter what a man does, every single act a man 
performs is a sin. That is true even if the act he performs is 
writing a volume of theology (and Barth himself makes that 
application) ; for just as soon as he starts out to portray what 
he believes to be the Divine Word of God, he immediately puts 
himself into it. In affirming the Word of God he is affirming 
also his own ideas. This gives him a sense of expanded ego; 
this is pride, and this is sinful. 

If a man chooses even to be humble, he will then fall into 
sinful pride, as the old story illustrates. It is said, a Dominican, 
a Jesuit and a Franciscan monk were talking one day about 
their respective orders. The Dominican said, “My order is the 
superior one, for we produce the greatest scholars of the 
church.” The Jesuit replied, “No, the Jesuit order is the great- 
est because we not only produce great scholars; we are also 
men of zeal and action for the faith and the church.” Then the 
Franciscan said, “You are both wrong. The Franciscan is the 
greatest for we excel all others in humility!” 

It becomes impossible, it is often pointed out, even to be 
humble and to cultivate humility without taking pride in what- 
ever degree of success one may attain in the process of becom- 
ing humble. We are therefore caught in this predicament: what- 
ever way we turn, whatever we try to do, what we do will be 
shot through with motives of sinful pride. Now I think Niebuhr 
has never gone so far as to say that every act we may ever 
perform is a sin, but he has never tired of pointing out that 
in this movement, that movement, the other movement—until 
it seems this includes every movement—actually there is an 
expression of pride. Certainly he teaches that we need con- 
tinually to be on the alert, watching for these intrusions of sinful 
pride which will tend to reduce and to spoil every good thing 
we attempt to do. 
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Real progress is impossible, yet we must work for it. In a 
public lecture, Liston Pope took Reinhold Niebuhr to task 
for having said it is not possible to make any progress. Pope 
raised the question whether any social problems can be solved, 
and he interpreted Niebuhr as saying No (which I think a 
doubtful interpretation). He went on to say the true answer 
is Yes; that some social problems can be solved. However, con- 
tinuing his lecture, Liston Pope indicated that while a specifical- 
ly defined social problem in a particular time and place may 
be solved, in the process of solution you will always produce 
other social problems which are as bad. Therefore, while you 
can get progress here or progress there, as far as a real, over- 
all human progress is concerned, that cannot be achieved. This 
is a typical neo-orthodox doctrine. 

We have, therefore, nothing whatever to do with bringing 
in the Kingdom. If there is anything which is waving a red flag 
in front of the neo-orthodox thinker, it is to talk about building 
the Kingdom of God. In spite of the fact that the figure of 
the building is employed in the New Testament, it still is an 
unhappy figure, I should agree, for most purposes. The culti- 
vating of a vineyard is better. However, some theologians insist 
there is not even any cultivating which we can do which will 
in any way assist in the growth or coming of the Kingdom. The 
Kingdom of God is God’s Kingdom, and it is God who must 
bring the Kingdom. This will occur in the fullness of time by 
his own purpose. 

Dr. John Whale, a neo-orthodox scholar who was for a time 
teaching systematic theology at Drew Theological Seminary, but 
then returned to his own England, preached one Sunday morn- 
ing at a church in Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. The main 
theme of his sermon was: We should have no hope whatsoever 
in anything man can do, but only in God. He illustrated spe- 
cifically by saying there is no hope, certainly, in communism; 
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there is no hope either in political democracy; there is no hope 
for peace through the United Nations, nor any other means 
whatsoever which human beings may devise or construct. He 
said it was important that we work at these things, though just 
why he never made clear. There is no hope in these things. All 
of these, he said, will fail; but God in his own time, neverthe- 
less, will bring his glorious Kingdom to fruition. This was an 
unusually bald statement of the doctrine concerning human 
beings and God and the Kingdom of God which is nevertheless 
typical of the neo-orthodox movement. 

Now what about the problem of evil, to which we have re- 
ferred? Evil is inextricably bound up with the present age, it is 
insisted. Attempts to abolish it altogether involve man in proud 
illusions and in worse evils. There are no Christian shortcuts to 
the solution of social problems. Complex social analysis and 
hard-headed social realism are necessary, and by means of such 
analysis and such realism we may be able to produce a certain 
amelioration of such and such problems here and there. We 
ought to do this for the love of our neighbor and the love of 
God. Yet evil will continue to be inextricably bound up with 
our human predicament as sinful beings here in this sinful 
world. There are always the demonic forces which are at work, 
always tending to alienate man from God and to infect and 
spoil whatever man tries to do. These demonic forces seem 
not to be confined to human life. It is vaguely hinted they are 
cosmic. Yet there is resistance to the old demonology. Talk of 
the demonic seems to be a mythological way of speaking about 
the resistance to order, to life and to good which appears to be 
present everywhere. Its precise nature is not defined. 


Insecurity and Hope 

What about the yearning for absolute security? Absolute se- 
curity is not to be found in this life. There is to be found only 
the security of passionate, absolute commitment, but there will 
always be a cross involved in it. At the very moment of security 
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there is also the moment of self-denial, the moment of threat, 
indeed the ultimate threat of death and darkness, coming upon 
us. We are therefore in a kind of dynamic balance, not a peace 
of mind or stable security; but only a dynamic balance which is 
maintained so long as we have a passionate faith in God and 
are facing toward him. 

What is our hope as Christians? There surely is a doctrine 
of hope in neo-orthodoxy, despite all of the dismal and dark 
things said about our human predicament. Our hope is repre- 
sented by the myth of Christ’s coming again. While this is 
represented in various ways by different neo-orthodox writers, 
all would agree this means our hope is in God alone. In the 
fullness of time the same God who was incarnate in Jesus Christ, 
who at that point broke across the chasm to human life, this 
God will show himself, manifesting all of his power and glory, 
and one day we shall see the consummation of all our hopes. 
This, however, is beyond the present age, or it is in another 
dimension than time, or it is in another time after worldly his- 
tory. Again in this matter of time there are differences among 
the various writers. 

Finally, what of social interest and the relations between 
individual and community? 

The interest in social problems on the part of Karl Barth is 
spotty and unpredictable. It has been exceedingly difficult for 
many of those who have tried to work with him to know how 
to work with him on social issues, so uncertain is the course 
which he has pursued. 

Brunner has a continuous social interest, and has done the 
most careful and often probing and helpful work in the search- 
ing study of social problems. He is rather conservative in his 
social positions generally, yet one senses a real openness, a 
confronting of various social systems with his Christian faith, 
with the doctrine of social justification by faith as the center 
of his Christian ethics, and a continually fresh examining of 
the various social problems which confront him. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr was formerly radical as regards social 
issues, but has tempered down and moderated, largely under 
the influence of his neo-orthodox doctrine itself, until he has 
become more conspicuously the critic of nearly every social 
movement than the advocate of any particular social move- 
ments. In so far as he is an advocate of positive social move- 
ments he seems most conspicuous as representing moderate 
positions typical of liberals in the major American political 
parties. Niebuhr’s volume of essays, entitled Christian Realism 
and Political Problems, devotes much astute criticism to various 
political programs but gives sustained support to none. 


Contributions of Neo-Orthodoxy 


There are certain positive values of neo-orthodoxy I should 
like to indicate. 

First, the neo-orthodox have opened to many persons the 
possibility of a profound interest in the message of the Bible 
without. falling into fundamentalist literalism or uncritical 
methods of study. That has been an exceedingly useful thing. 
They have helped to restore the Bible to a central place in the 
church’s interest. That is all to the good. While the fundamental- 
ists kept calling attention to the Bible, their interpretations 
repelled many of the more intelligent and better-educated peo- 
ple and they were fighting a perpetually losing battle with 
the advance of critical thinking. The neo-orthodox people, on 
the other hand, have helped restore serious consideration of 
biblical teachings to intellectual respectability. 

Second, they have laid great stress, like the fundamentalists, 
on the necessity of passionate commitment. Liberals have often 
been, as I pointed out in an earlier chapter, almost hypnotically 
attached to the idea of gradualism, a little here and a little there. 
The neo-orthodox have insisted we must not be contented with 
thinking of Christians as very much like other people, as here 
and there a little bit different from them, but just a little better, 
leaning a little this way rather than that way. Rather, they 
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have declared the Christian life to be a matter of passionate 
commitment, of stepping out and putting oneself on record, 
escaping all the sophisticated indecision for the absolute devo- 
tion of faith. 

Third, there have been many useful warnings given, notably 
by Reinhold Niebuhr, against the hasty oversimplification of 
our problems, and especially with a hasty identification of 
Christianity with ambiguous social movements. Many of these 
warnings have, I believe, been quite salutary. 

In such books as The Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness and The Irony of American History, Niebuhr has 
shown how idealistic Christians have often been enlisted in 
support of movements seeking good ends by means especially 
appealing to Christian sentiment but inadequate in the com- 
plex political, economic and international situation actually 
existing. The need for such criticisms is augmented, in the 
United States, by our American fondness for simple and direct 
action. If we want peace we are inclined to think we can get 
it by signing individual and national pledges not to fight and 
so we reject or neglect the steps which can be taken to prevent 
war in a highly complex world. Ironically, idealistic Christian 
pacifists by the thousands joined with the most selfish national- 
ists in defeating American participation in the League of 
Nations and setting the stage for the second world war. Such 
idealistic illusions have been favorite targets of Niebuhr’s criti- 
cism. He has thus helped prepare the way for the more realistic 
and statesmanlike approaches of churchmen to social problems 
characteristic of recent studies and pronouncements by the 
National Council of Churches. 

Fourth, there has been much useful negative criticism of all 
kinds of movements, both of ideas and programs of action. 
One weakness of this general criticism has been that it is often 
so general and presented in such broad terms as to give a quite 
false appearance of definitive critical power. For example, 
when it is said that idealism understands man to be only reason, 
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I begin to look around to find which idealist this is. I think 
of Royce, with all the stress on the will; I think of Hegel, with 
all the stress on process and feeling and the many-sided ap- 
proach to man; and I wonder what idealist is being talked 
about. Again, when it is said that liberalism believes in inevi- 
table progress, one wonders what liberal believes in inevitable 
progress. Certainly Walter Rauschenbusch never believed in 
this; certainly Francis J. McConnell never did. What liberal is 
it that is being talked about? J. E. M. McTaggart did believe 
in inevitable progress, but he was not a theologian. He rejected 
belief in God altogether. Herbert Spencer came near to be- 
lieving in inevitable progress, but he was not a Christian writer 
and that liberal Christian, Borden Parker Bowne, was his prin- 
cipal contemporary American opponent. Nevertheless, even 
these general criticisms have helped to alert many minds against 
certain dangers toward which they might otherwise be inclined. 

Neo-orthodoxy has also had the great value of enlivening 
theology. It has been a dramatically stated point of view, 
revelling in startling paradoxes and rhetorical exaggerations. 
It has stirred up more excitement than had been seen in 
theology in many a year. It has caught the attention of many 
people who were never interested in theology before. That is 
a great service, particularly in a period when too many church 
people had substituted vague sentiments for such thoughtful 
and passionately held convictions as can give to a church real 
solidity and strength. 


Defects of Neo-Orthodoxy 

Despite all these important contributions of neo-orthodoxy 
there are also weaknesses in the movement. 

In the first place, there is a lack of consistency, even a reck- 
less disregard for consistency. Now you may say this is a para- 
dox, and that is a paradox, as you affirm your contributions. 
But life has a way which Hegel described as “the guile of rea- 
son,” a way of somehow managing to bring us into one kind 
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of consistency or another. You simply cannot go off in all 
directions at once. When you affirm a paradox, one side of the 
paradox (if it is a real contradiction) will be your basis of ac- 
tion and the other will not; or else you are going to be left torn 
between the two until you are paralyzed into inaction. Often this 
has been precisely the result. When the trumpet blows an 
uncertain sound, no one knows quite how to march. 

Then, and closely connected with this, there has been a lack 
of adequate. definition. For example, such a term as sin has 
meant now a deliberate wrongdoing, now a vague state of feel- 
ing, now simply the tragedy or pathos of our human finite 
situation—the limitations of our earthly life over which we have 
no control. There has been an equivocal use also of such 
phrases as “the resurrection of the body”—and here the neo- 
orthodox usage is sometimes reminiscent of loose symbols 
employed by certain pragmatic modernists we have earlier ob- 
served. For by many neo-orthodox writers, too, the historic 
Christian phrases are used to mean something very different 
from what they have traditionally meant, and something which 
is not defined clearly but is left hazy and vague. 

Third, there is a lack of constructive guidance, whether in 
doctrine or in program. This is especially well illustrated by 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s book, Christian Realism and Political Prob- 
lems. In essay after essay he criticizes various points of view— 
and I could personally agree with almost everything he has 
to say. In criticism of this point of view and that point of 
view the objections he makes, I think, are generally sound 
objections. But he never states the constructive alternative. 
Never. The essay on “Coherence, Incoherence, and the Christian 
Faith” is the best statement of Niebuhr’s theological method 
he has ever given us: Yet, even in that essay he defines a sound 
theological method, to use his own words, “at least negatively.” 
Then he leaves it there. He never tells positively how you are 
going to know truth from falsehood in the construction of a 
true theology. That is precisely the reason, I think, why he has 
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never been able to construct a system of theology, and never 
can until he changes method and defines it constructively. Nega- 
tive criticism is important, but someone must build. 

Fourth, there is a too negative view of man. This is largely 
responsible for the more generally negative emphasis which we 
have been observing. It has been useful to remind us of our 
foibles and prides and sins, but we need to be reminded of 
some other possibilities, or else we simply fall into hopeless- 
ness. Recently, I have worked at considerable length with con- 
victed criminals in prison. In working with these people I do 
not find that what they need is to be told what is wrong with 
them; they know all too well. They do need to see that there is 
something which can be stirred within them by way of response 
to something good; that there is something better ahead. And 
that “something better” needs to be defined clearly, positively, 
with affirmations of faith. It is comparatively easy to show what 
is wrong with any movement or any man; but when that is all 
you do, everything that you say is subject to the logical charge 
of the fallacy of objections. There are objections to any auto- 
mobile I have ever driven; but I have not been willing to scrap 
one until I could find something better which I could afford. It 
is always possible to criticize; but to choose, to plan, or to build, 
that is harder. Neo-orthodoxy has been weak in the building 
positively a constructive program of hopeful action. It is bound 
to be weak as a constructive force so long as it stresses man’s 
sinfulness more than his capacity for goodness and for com- 
munion with God. 

It is true that sin has such a powerful hold on human society 
and it gains such a grip on the individual early in his life, 
that to live righteously is to swim upstream. All we need to do 
to sin is to let down all effort of will. It is not hard to fall into 
indolence, self-indulgence and dullness of heart. Then, in strug- 
gling for moral superiority there is real danger of sliding into 
self-righteous pride, social exclusiveness and such hypocrisy as 
deceives even ourselves. It is useful to know of these perils. Yet 
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it is more important to know the positive way of righteous faith, 
genuine purity and self-giving love. 

It is more important that a harbor pilot know his safe 
channel than that he know the location of all the reefs and 
shallows. Indeed, the open channel is all he must know, where- 
as, without his knowing that, no amount of shouting at him 
about the perils will guide him safely to the dock. 

The neo-orthodox writers have seemed more interested in 
charting all the shoals than in describing the open channel. 
While they have rendered a valuable warning service in show- 
ing that grave perils existed and many shipwrecks were occur- 
ring where some maps showed safe passage, they have done 
little to give positive direction to confused and discouraged 
mariners. 

Fifth, there is the vague thought of God. God is the revealed 
God; but he is also the hidden God. In many a recent theologi- 
cal book it never becomes quite clear whether this God is 
really a Father with whom we can communicate. He may be 
described as personal, but he is then soon described as im- 
personal too, and this is the paradox. The reader is left with a 
vague, blurred impression of the kind of Being he is approach- 
ing as he seeks to commune with God. Is God literally aware 
of our need? Does he care? Does he know when we pray? 
Has he plans for us? In what sense may we rightly think of 
him as our Father? These are questions basic for Christian 
faith, yet often dealt with in vaguely defined mythological sym- 
bols only. 

Sixth is the weakness which was described in a facetious 
but telling article by J. Paul Williams in The Christian Century 
called “Bandwagon Theology.” In theological discussion it has 
seemed that often when a neo-orthodox representative has been 
pushed almost to the wall in argument, he has taken a lofty air 
and replied, “Well, what you say represents a curiously inter- 
esting nineteenth-century point of view”—as if that solved the 
problem. What difference does it make whether it was presented 
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in the nineteenth century, or in the first century, or in the 
seventh century? The question is whether it is true. This lofty 
air of saying: This is the thing now; and anybody who does 
not get on this bandwagon of neo-orthodoxy shows himself siill 
to be in the nineteenth century or an ignoramus or a pagan— 
this tactic in theological argument, which has been so constant 
as to be radically irritating, has served to muddy the waters 
of genuinely critical, constructive thought. It has been a serious 
weakness in this theological movement. 

Let me give an illustration of it. A devoted Christian scholar 
presented a paper to a society of theologians in 1950. At the 
end of the paper a neo-orthodox scholar said, in giving a pre- 
pared criticism (and he had had weeks to prepare it): “I 
would almost be persuaded by this argument, were it not for 
the fact that I happen to be a Christian.” This sort of lofty 
theological arrogance is one of the best illustrations of the 
truth of one idea in neo-orthodoxy; and that is that human 
pride is a frightfully insidious thing. 

One further point. By refusing to construct positively a 
bridge from theology to philosophy or philosophy to theology, 
or between theology and the sciences, neo-orthodox writers have 
tended to cut communications between the Christian and the 
world. We need those communications profoundly, if we are 
to have any chance of transforming the world. How can you 
present a Christian evangelistic appeal to someone who does 
not accept at all the frame of reference of the Christian, unless 
you are willing to get into another frame of reference, say into 
a philosophical context, and there begin your discussion? To be 
sure, you must go quite beyond philosophy if you are to bring 
real salvation, but many a successful effort in personal evan- 
gelism must move for a long while through philosophical dis- 
cussion before the commitment of faith can be persuasively 
elicited. Here Barth is the worst offender. In his condemnation 
of every philosophical defense of the Christian faith, he con- 
demns the means which have brought many fine leaders into 
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readiness for the Christian faith, from the believers who were 
won by St. Paul at the Areopagus, through Augustine to many 
men and women of the present generation. 

Neo-orthodoxy has been an exceedingly useful, corrective 
counterweight. It has served as a useful way station. It is not a 
substantial dwelling place. That is why, I believe, it is now 
being rapidly modified among its first-rank representatives. It 
is destined, I believe, to have made a great contribution to 
American theology, but before long it will be the vogue to look 
back on the days when neo-orthodoxy was in the saddle. In 
Europe the crisis theology has already declined far from its 
peak of influence. My greatest fear at this moment is that the 
pendulum is going to swing so violently away from it, espe- 
cially on the continent of Europe, that it may be superseded by 
a disillusioned naturalism or something of the kind. If only we 
can manage sufficient communication now to take hold of the 
positive good in this movement and conserve it, while yet going 
beyond it, it will have made significant contributions to our 
church and society in the present age. 
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Chapter V 
OLD AND NEW AGREEMENTS 
OUR DISCUSSIONS HAVE had to do with so many points 


of opposition among recent theologians that the unwary reader 
might be led to think there was nothing but disagreement and 
widening differences among contemporary religious thinkers. 
Such an impression would be radically mistaken. 


A Trend to Conciliation 

A prominent feature of American theology since 1950 has 
been a trend toward conciliation. A number of able writers are 
avowedly devoted to mediation between opposing schools of 
theological thought. Particularly is this true of John Coleman 
Bennett and Walter Marshall Horton. Bennett has for many 
years provided an especially useful bridge of communication 
between liberal and neo-orthodox centers of thought, while 
Horton’s increasing devotion to theological mediation on a 
world scale is coming to a climax in his volume on ecumenical 
theology which is nearing publication as these words are 
written. Edward T. Ramsdell’s The Christian Perspective is ex- 
plicitly directed to the conciliation of opposing views on the 
critical problem of theological method. 

Most of Nels Ferré’s writings are conciliatory in mood and 
substance. Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology draws much from 
opposing views and so furthers communication between them, 
even though his own conclusions are generally of a very radical 
sort sharply opposed to the main emphasis of Christian tradi- 
tion. 

Albert Outler’s excellent book Psychotherapy and the Chris- 
tian Message not only builds a strong new bridge between 
theology and psychotherapy but also states the Christian mes- 
sage in such irenic, inclusive terms as to provide a platform 
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on which thinkers from varied points of departure can stand 
together. 

Some tendencies toward mediation are appearing in unlikely 
places. Reinhold Niebuhr, despite his love of dramatic over- 
statement and his traditional severity with opposing views, 
appears increasingly in the role of mediator between American 
and German thought. The most intransigeant movement among 
Protestant theologians has been the fundamentalist. Yet even 
in that movement, as we have observed, such acknowledged and 
influential leaders as Harold Ockenga, Carl Henry and Edward 
John Carnell are making significant conciliatory gestures 
toward their more liberal contemporaries. 

The ecumenical movement, especially through the World 
Council of Churches and its conferences on Faith and Order, 
has encouraged sustained, effective communication between op- 
posing thinkers and helped to develop a special calling of 
theological conciliation. Under official auspices of the World 
Council have been produced such mediating volumes as The 
Nature of the Church, edited by R. Newton Flew, The Realm of 
Redemption by J. Robert Nelson and Intercommunion, edited by 
Donald M. Baillie and John Marsh. 

This mediating tendency could be bad if it led to an uncritical, 
promiscuous syncretism. There are ideas aplenty on the theo- 
logical scene which are inherently irreconcilable and any easy- 
going claims to harmonize them would be a serious disservice 
to both knowledge and religion. Only such mediation as rep- 
resents a nearer approach to truth and to God is useful. Such 
advance is not gained by a mere mixing together of incom- 
patible doctrines nor by superficial formulas which avoid 
offense only by ambiguity, like the platforms of a political 
party. 

On the other hand, no historic church nor school of theologi- 
cal opinion in this or any other generation has a monopoly on 
truth. Both our love of truth and our acceptance of the Chris- 
tian obligation to love our neighbors should lead us to listen 
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attentively and sympathetically to our brethren and to see what 
truth may be held by people whose views at first sound strange 
and repelling to us. Mediators who assist in improving com- 
munication, without minimizing the need for free, independent 
inquiry and critical judgment, render invaluable service. 


Old Agreements 


Moreover, in stressing the distinguishing characteristics of 
recent theology, we must not lose sight of deep agreements 
on certain broad historic doctrines and attitudes which are 
characteristic of Christianity generally. We must not make the 
mistake of one student who had heard a professor’s criticism 
of a famous theologian, prominently labeled him as an enemy 
and then was surprised to read one of his books and find he 
seemed to talk like a Christian! We must not mistake a dis- 
cussion of differences within the family for a war with a 
foreign foe. 

While any given form of words is likely to stir misgivings or 
even provoke emphatic protests in some quarters within the 
church, it still remains true that an understanding Christian 
may go into almost any church, excepting possibly a few on 
the most extreme fringes of doctrine and practice, and expe- 
rience there a familiar stirring of his conscience and his im- 
pulses to worship. The same Bible is read in Christian churches 
throughout the world, even though in many languages and 
different versions. Nearly everywhere there is the sacramental 
eating of consecrated bread and drinking of the consecrated cup 
with the repeating of familiar words attributed to Jesus in his 
last supper with his disciples before the crucifixion. In churches 
of every kind the cross appears as central, sacred symbol, 
whether in the medium of words, visual art, music or in all 
these media. Everywhere there is the use of a prayer attributed 
to Jesus’ instruction and beginning with the words which ex- 
press the most daring, comforting and revolutionary idea in 
Christian doctrine—“Our Father.” 
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Generally present also is the conviction that God is the au- 
thor of human life and its natural environment, that this life 
was intended to be and, when it reaches its rightful destiny, 
is good, that generous, self-giving love is the main principle 
of the good life and that such life is to be lived in its fullness 
only by the help of God as revealed in the life of Jesus Christ, 
his willing sacrifice of himself on Calvary and his resurrection. 
Wherever people call themselves Christians there is praise of 
loyal, monogamous marriage, self-disciplined purity of life, 
honesty, humility, prayer, efforts to live at peace with one’s 
neighbors, and confident hope in life after death, with the ex- 
pectation of ultimate triumph of righteousness over evil. 


New Agreements 

These are no small agreements and by comparison with them 
many theological differences look very small indeed. Yet even 
more encouraging for continued communication and collabora- 
tion among representatives of different theological movements 
are the new agreements in theology. 

By “agreements” I do not mean to imply unanimous assent 
or exact identity of belief. By calling the agreements “new” I 
do not mean that the ideas have never before been proposed or 
even widely believed. I do mean to say that as compared with 
the recent past we have, in regard to these ideas, achieved a 
remarkable advance in the degree of agreement and in the 
variety of theologians subscribing to it. Four items of such new 
agreement will here be proposed for consideration. 


Social Implications of the Gospel 
First of all, it is noteworthy that theologians of the widest 
diversity of tradition have been discovering that the Christian 
gospel had radical social implications. Outstanding Lutherans 
and Methodists, Anglicans and Friends, Eastern Orthodox and 
Baptists, liberals, neo-orthodox and fundamentalists are ac- 
knowledging that to take our faith seriously requires basic and 
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far-reaching changes in our economic, political, and cultural 
institutions. 

For decades just before and after 1900 the principal work in 
theology used by Methodist seminaries and ministers was A 
Compendium of Christian Theology, by William Burton Pope. 
In this work he included his “Christian Ethics.” Of the 110 
pages devoted to this subject, he allotted less than three pages 
to “Ethics of Social and Commercial Relations” and less than 
two pages to “Political Ethics.” Moreover, he saw nothing in 
Christian teaching critical of the prevailing methods of carry- 
ing on industry and commerce. The Bible nowhere contradicts 
it, he was sure; indeed, “‘in it all the laws of honest merchandise 
have the fullest sanction. In fact, every other theory is opposed 
by the tenour of Scripture.” Regarding politics he was even 
more conservative, devoting most of his space to urging the 
Christian duties of “submission,” “tribute,” and “patriotism,” 
while stressing that under any government the Christian is for- 
bidden “personal insurrection and resistance.” 

Now contrast the easygoing social conformity of Pope with 
such a work as Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral 
Society or John C. Bennett’s Christian Ethics and Social Policy 
or Walter G. Muelder’s Religion and Economic Responsibility 
and you can see how far we have traveled since the beginning 
of this century. 

It is not only in the American churches that the social radi- 
calism of the gospel is being recognized. Traditionally, the 
Lutheran churches of the European continent have strictly 
refrained from criticizing the civil government and this attitude 
has been defended by a long line of theologians from Luther 
to the present century. Yet the highly respected and influential 
Lutheran thinker, Bishop Gustaf Aulén, can now publish such a 
book as Church, Law and Society and stir scarcely a ripple of 
theological protest. In this work he argues not only for the bold 
assumption of political responsibilities by individual Christians, 
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but even insists that the church as church is obliged to speak 
out on specific economic and political issues. 

Out of Eastern Orthodoxy has come that apostle of freedom, 
N. A. Berdyaev. He believed it impossible to separate the 
spiritual freedom of our Christian faith from the courageous 
battle for political and economic freedom. This battle must be 
waged against the tyranny and injustice of czarism, commu- 
nism, and Western capitalism alike. He has made that crystal 
clear in his book The Realm of the Spirit and the Realm of 
Caesar and many other writings. 

The most dramatic and doctrinally controversial theologian 
in the world today is undoubtedly Karl Barth. With all his 
stress on human sin and impotence, his doctrine that we live 
“between the times” of Christ’s victory over sin at Calvary and 
the manifestation of that victory in his “coming again,” and 
his neo-Calvinist emphasis on the sovereignty of God, Barth 
would not seem likely to be much concerned with social criticism 
or political action. Yet, not only does he write at length in 
many books and tracts for the justifying of such concern, in- 
cluding hundreds of pages in his Kirchliche Dogmatik, but he 
has spoken out and acted so boldly and radically, though er- 
ratically, in political affairs as to be hardly less controversial 
in politics than in theology. 

As we have seen earlier, even among American fundamental- 
ists, some who take the theological study of the Bible in dead 
earnest, and not merely as a means of finding texts by which to 
support preconceived prejudices, are seeing anew the radical 
sociai message of the Scriptures. Especially important as ex- 
pression of this discovery is a book already mentioned, The 
Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism, by Carl F. H. 
Henry. It is appropriate to speak more specifically, in the 
present context, of some teachings to be found there. 

Henry not only decries the “reluctance” of most fundamental- 
ists “to come to grip with social evils,” but warns against “un- 
studied and superficial analysis of the specific modern evils.” 
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As an example of such superficiality he reports that “one recent 
Fundamentalist discussion of the social program of the Federal 
Council of Churches bitterly condemns the Communist leftist 
trends of the group, while exhibiting a contrasting silence about 
the evils of a Capitalistic system from which the redemptive 
reference is largely abstracted.” Later he describes the way in 
which, in the great social upheavals of other centuries, Chris- 
tian “orthodoxy led the battle for a new order,” and he pleads 
for conservatives of this age to meet the present crisis with an 
answer better than “religious escapism.” 

Such statements have been found sufficiently acceptable so that 
the conservative publishers, William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, who published the book in 1947, were still advertis- 
ing it in 1954. 

It is evident that not all theologians are pressing home basic 
critiques of the social orders in which they find themselves. But 
it is also evident that most of the present theologians in the 
front ranks of the various doctrinal movements believe such 
critiques are required if the church is to fulfill the obligations 
of its own faith. Anyone who has lingering doubts on this sub- 
ject needs only to read the successive reports of the Advisory 
Commission which prepared the theological message for the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The 
influential theologians composing the Commission have differed 
profoundly on many questions, but they speak with one voice 
on this social imperative of our faith. 

Even more impressive were the more detailed declarations on 
social problems contained in the Message of the Evanston As- 
sembly to the churches. What is said there is no mere reflection 
of what is being said by the public generally! That representa- 
tives of such varied churches, widely diverse theologies and 
geographically far-flung cultures could reach a substantial de- 
gree of agreement on such a distinctive utterance on a wide 
range of social problems is highly significant. 

The editors of The Christian Century commented, with some 
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exaggeration, (in the issue of September 22, 1954, pp. 1130-32) 
on the contrast between the uncertainty and divisiveness with 
which the Evanston Assembly discussed theology and the as- 
surance and unity expressed on social problems. “The delegates 
at Evanston had been plentifully forewarned against the pitfalls 
of a social-gospel approach. Nevertheless, it was plain when 
they took up matters within the orbit of social-gospel interest, 
they moved with the assurance of men and women who knew 
there was solid ground beneath their feet.” In regard to many 
theological problems there was in evidence approximately as 
much diversity in opinion as ever. But there was general agree- 
ment that the Christian faith implied a searching critique of 
economic affairs, the place of government in the lives of peo- 
ple, international tensions and race relations. Moreover, there 
was remarkably solid agreement concerning many specific de- 
mands which Christ makes upon us in these various relation- 
ships. This is proven by the reports of Sections III, IV and V 
and their reception by the plenary Assembly. The report of 
Section V, on “Intergroup Relations” is especially clear and 
strong. Indeed it is doubtful that there has appeared anywhere, 
under any auspices, a more thoroughgoing and specific con- 
demnation of segregation, discrimination and regulation on 
grounds of race than is stated in that report. 

It may be a long while before the practices of church or- 
ganization and the opinions of the rank-and-file membership in 
the churches are brought to the level of the social conscience 
declared in the Evanston report on race relations. Yet there has 
rapidly developed among the leading Christian theologians of 
many lands a remarkable measure of new agreement on this 
issue. Evidences of similarly converging views on a number of 
other social issues are heartening. 


The Word Behind the Words 
A second area of widening new agreement concerns the au- 
thority of the Bible. 
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A significant advance of the past twenty-five years has been 
the rediscovery of the soul-searching, experience-interpreting 
and life-creating truth to be found by reverent study of the 
Scriptures, But this does not mean that the critical advances 
made in biblical studies in the preceding fifty years have been 
lost. To be sure, every social trend has its excesses. Some theo- 
logians who have rediscovered the value of the Bible have, in 
their enthusiasm, fallen easily into the old uncritical, proof- 
texting ways. But on the principal thinkers of Christendom the 
liberal, critical studies of the Bible have left a deep mark. There 
is a radical difference between the imaginative, creative way in 
which a Barth, a Brunner, or a Reinhold Niebuhr uses the 
Bible and the way Calvin, Luther, and Wesley felt obliged to 
use it, even though the great Reformers were far more candidly 
and critically selective than most of their contemporaries. 

In the present new stress on biblical truth, there is emerging 
a remarkable breadth of agreement on this doctrine: the au- 
thority of the distinctive Christian revelation does not reside 
primarily in the book which we now hold in our hands—what- 
ever its version or language. It does reside in certain supremely 
revelatory events which the biblical writings report to us. 

To many writers, like H. H. Rowley, T. W. Manson, Elmer A. 
Leslie and a host of others, this doctrine implies that we should 
use every possible historical and literary skill to reconstruct the 
historical events, in order to understand in ancient context the 
original intent of the biblical authors and of the oral traditions 
which they interpreted and recorded. Most biblical scholars 
would grant the propriety of such reconstructions and under- 
standings so far as they are possible. But many would doubt 
that concerning some of the most important matters they are 
possible to a very high degree. Even when they are possible, 
some scholars would emphasize the thought that other require- 
ments are far more important if the essential message is to be 
received today. Thus Paul S. Minear stresses the reading with 
“eyes of faith,” while Barth teaches the necessity that the “Word 
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as written” be accompanied by the “Word as preached” and the 
“Word as revealed,” so the God who spoke long ago may speak 
anew, across the centuries, to the present worshiper, despite the 
infinite distance which separates us from Him. 

Such views may lead, as in the work of men like Minear, 
Rudolf Bultmann, Clarence Craig, Robert H. Pfeiffer, and John 
Knox, to the most searching historical criticism, without di- 
minishing a profound personal reverence in the presence of 
what is regarded as divine revelation through the Scriptures. 
These men are about as far removed as possible from the 
slavish literalism which was so dominant in the precritical cen- 
turies. Yet they have had important roles in the great resurgence 
of belief in the authority of the biblical revelation. Even Barth, 
while apparently attaching little importance to historical crit- 
icism and sometimes using passages out of context in rather 
reckless fashion, still exemplifies a discriminating freedom in 
his study of the Scriptures which would hardly be possible if 
he held to a doctrine of the literal divine authority of the 
printed pages in his hands. 

Even the recent changes observed among some of the better 
fundamentalist scholars point in this direction. 

When Edward John Carnell welcomes and praises textual 
criticism for taking us nearer to the infallible “autographa” he 
is, to be sure, taking a view which is not likely to remain stable 
very long. The rigorous distinction he makes between the tex- 
tual criticism which he blesses and the historical criticism which 
he sharply condemns, will prove impossible to maintain in 
practice. Many advances in textual criticism have been depend- 
ent upon advances in historical criticism. Moreover, the theory 
of infallible autographa raises the question what can be meant 
by the “original” manuscripts of Genesis and the many other 
conspicuously composite books. 

Nevertheless, these and other patent defects should not cause 
us to underestimate the importance of a development which 
leads some of the ablest fundamentalist teachers to remove their 
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supreme commitment from the printed page in hand and begin, 
at least in small measure, the process of critical discrimination 
in the study of the Bible. One good result is that it opens the way 
for better communication between them and more liberal 
leaders, a process devoutly to be desired for the mutual 
strengthening of us all in a wider Christian fellowship. 


Decisive Commitment 

A third new agreement concerns the necessity of absolute 
commitment. 

A tragedy of university life in the last generation was the 
mood of sophisticated indecision. Encouraged by the analogy 
of scientific doubt, the predominant attitude on questions of 
ultimate life purpose and of public policy alike was one of 
open-minded and easygoing tolerance. Fanaticism was regarded 
as the one real sin and many professors were noted for their 
artful fence-straddling on matters of supreme importance. At 
the same time, encouraged by the analogy of biological evolu- 
tion, there came into great vogue the doctrine that all true 
progress, whether of individual or society, was accomplished 
gradually, by minute increments of advance. This gradualism 
encouraged the easygoing tendency to avoid decisive commit- 
ments, to be content with slight inclinations in the direction of 
truth and right, and at all times to keep open convenient ways 
of retreat. 

This tendency moved from the universities out into the 
whole fabric of society and deeply permeated the life of the 
churches. In the more liberal circles its effect was most clearly 
seen in the neglect of calls to personal repentance and avoidance 
of such embarrassing doctrines as Jesus’ teaching about the 
new birth. In the conservative churches it affected most the 
attitudes toward social issues, such churches generally accept- 
ing social institutions as they were, or at most seeking some 
gradual amelioration in minor aspects, here or there. 

Most theologians wrote little to challenge directly the pre- 
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vailing mood, although some were not much affected by it. Then 
came the crisis theology of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, with 
a great surge of interest in the existentialism of Soren Kierke- 
gaard. 

Both the crisis theologians and the Christian existentialists 
differ greatly within these schools of thought, as well as the two 
groups with each other. Most of their characteristic doctrines 
are outside the present discussion. But they are alike in this, 
that they stress heavily the demand for absolute commitment. 
The Christian as they describe him is not a man who in some 
minor details of life is a little different from the non-Christian, 
while he is in process of further growth. Nor is he one who is 
characterized chiefly by thinking that on the whole certain 
propositions seem more probably true than others. Rather he 
has ventured the decisive step. He has taken sides. He has 
chosen Christ and entered into a solemn covenant with God 
which makes everything different for him, from the inside out, 
from his private meditations to the farthest reaches of his social 
relations, from now to eternity. 

This doctrine has been expounded with many excesses and 
aberrations which are doomed. But the stress on decisive com- 
mitment is gaining ground continually. In this country, for 
example, it is emphasized not only by men like Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and H. Richard Niebuhr, but also by such radically differ- 
ent theologians as Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Edwin Lewis, 
Walter M. Horton, Nels Ferré, and Edward T. Ramsdell. 

History favors this insight. Recent world events must have im- 
pressed every thoughtful person with the momentous necessity 
of decision. In some things neutrality and tentativeness are im- 
possible. Again and again it has been demonstrated that for 
individuals, churches, and nations alike there are sometimes 
moments when not to decide is nevertheless to decide for life 
or death. As a matter of fact, the universality of death itself 
makes it inevitable that not only part but all of every life will 
be given up to something. The absoluteness of this giving we 
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cannot gainsay. We can only say to what we are given and 
whether we make the commitment with the understanding of 
its absolute character and in a spirit appropriate to such ab- 
soluteness. 

This new emphasis is of special significance for college stu- 
dents and for the Christian movements on campus. In earlier 
years, many college young people have assumed that neither 
their church relationships nor their religious convictions should 
be expected to make any radical difference in their college ac- 
tivities. As Christian young people they might expect to be 
aligned with the more decent students generally and to keep 
clear of the more extreme and dramatic social violations of 
conventional morality. But these alignments and abstentions 
would not mark them as Christians, for many young people 
not professing to take religion seriously would be associated 
with them. Even the Christian movements on the campus might 
appear to be filling mainly the role of social clubs for some 
of the students left stranded by the more exciting organizations 
and activities. Such a function was undoubtedly very valuable, 
making life tolerable for many otherwise lonely people, steady- 
ing some footloose misfits and developing splendid potentiali- 
ties for leadership among the more capable. 

In most colleges a few fundamentalists have insisted on a 
more forthright expression of Christian convictions. Even in 
the nineteen twenties and early thirties they carried on their 
programs which included prayer groups, testimony meetings, 
campaigns of personal evangelism, group attendance at nearby 
public revival meetings and discussions of serious religious 
problems. These groups maintained doctrines which were in 
such radical contradiction to the evidences familiar to all stu- 
dents of biology, geology and anthropology and their attitudes 
toward the open-minded search for truth were in such contrast 
to the very function of a university, that these groups remained 
generally on the fringes of college life. 

In the last fifteen years a notable change has been occurring 
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and at an accelerating pace. It has come partly because the 
morally degenerate character of much college life has become 
more conspicuously evident. It has been strengthened by the 
leadership of returned war veterans and a few conscientious 
objectors who, alike, had experienced a maturing of their cour- 
age through severe testing and were now ready to declare their 
convictions without fear. Even more this change has come as a 
part of the larger change in the whole life of the church in the 
midst of soul-searching world crisis. The important fact is that 
it has come and is still in progress. 

Today, not only fundamentalists, but also Christians liberal 
in habits of thought, are stepping forward in increasing num- 
bers to bear forthright witness to their Christian convictions. 
One evidence of the vitality of this witness is in the originality 
and variety of the forms it takes. These forms include cell 
groups—themselves of varied pattern but usually including 
group prayer, meditation, serious discussion and voluntary 
work in some social cause—the wearing of identifying pins, the 
sponsoring of special services of worship, campaigns for church 
attendance, personal evangelism, religious expression through 
the fine arts, as in drama, painting and the designing of worship 
centers, spiritual retreats and all kinds of approaches to special 
local needs. In one university, for example, when drinking be- 
came so prevalent in the student section at varsity football 
games as to disgust many, the Christian Association organized 
a group that went to games early and en masse established an 
effective island of sobriety. This forthright act attracted many 
students who were not members but who welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to watch a game and have fun with their classmates with- 
out being subjected to a deluge of booze and all the usual ac- 
companying behavior. 

It is not necessary to take the view of some existentialists 
that we must decide the ultimate issues of life by reckless 
gambles of the will without rational guidance. Such a view 
seems neither true nor wise. Yet, on the other hand, no amount 
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of study, search and argument in quest of light on the ultimate 
issues will be of any practical good if we do not commit our- 
selves honestly, decisively and boldly to live by the truth we 
find. If we wait until all the evidence is in before making com- 
mitment, we shall be always waiting, meanwhile giving our 
lives to ends in which we do not truly believe. Not to decide is 
yet to decide, but to decide haliheartedly, ambiguously and 
often far below the level of the best evidence in hand. An in- 
creasing number of college students are deciding thoughtfully 
and deliberately for discipleship to Jesus Christ and then rais- 
ing on campus a banner to which others can rally. May their 
tribe increase! 


Rediscovery of the Church 
The fourth area of new agreement is in the rediscovery of the 


church. 

Protestant Christians, from the Reformation to the present 
time, have found offensive the papal claim, “Outside the church 
there is no salvation.” In Roman Catholic usage this means that 
salvation is mediated exclusively by the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion under the rule of the pope. In rebuking this arrogant claim, 
Protestants have been inclined to describe the redemptive re- 
lationship as a purely individual affair, involving a man and 
God. This tendency, particularly in America, was encouraged 
by the stress on individualism in our secular economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural life, until it went far beyond anything en- 
visaged by Luther or Calvin. Indeed, so extreme had become 
this individualistic interpretation of our faith that many minis- 
ters found it hard to answer the claim of some men that they 
could be “just as good Christians alone as in the church.” In 
some denominations, such as the Methodist bodies, very little 
attention was paid to doctrine concerning the church. 

Contrast, then, the new stress on the church in recent Protes- 
tant thought. Of course the Anglo-Catholics would be expected 
to emphasize it. Undoubtedly the prominence of Anglicans in 
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the ecumenical movement has fostered it. But under all kinds 
of independent auspices a similar interest has arisen. Indeed, 
some of the religious experiments which have most affected 
recent discussions of the church have been at the opposite end 
of the spectrum from the Anglicans, that is among the Quakers. 

Of course Anglicans and Quakers have far different con- 
ceptions of the redemptive society. But the Friend, Elton True- 
blood, no less than did the late Archbishop William Temple, 
believes in the indispensability of the Christian fellowship. 
Meanwhile, the British Methodist R. Newton Flew has written 
extensively on the doctrine of the church and edited an ecu- 
menical symposium on the subject for the World Council of 
Churches. Another Methodist, J. Robert Nelson, has published 
recently a fine historical and critical study under the title, The 
Realm of Redemption. Nels Ferré’s earlier book, Christian Fel- 
lowship, was representative of the best thinking in the churches 
of congregational polity. 

As signs of the present new agreement in emphasizing the in- 
dispensable significance of the church, even the books on doc: 
trine of the church are less decisive than the central place which 
the church occupies in most recent general works in systematic 
theology. The very titles reveal this emphasis. For example, 
Karl Barth’s multivolume work is not merely Dogmatik, but 
Die Kirchliche Dogmatik ; Gustaf Aulén’s concise interpretation 
of Lutheran theology is not “The Christian Faith,” but The Faith 
of the Christian Church. Similarly, both the method and the 
conclusion of my own recent one-volume systematic theology 
required that it be called A Theology of the Living Church. 
Even where the title does not indicate it, however, the church is 
likely to be found in a highly significant place. Typical is the 
recent book by Harris Franklin Rall. Religion as Salvation 
might not be expected to imply a social conception of the re- 
demptive process. But for Dr. Rall it does, and in his preface 
he describes his work as “a churchly theology.” 

This new emphasis on the doctrine of the church is ac- 
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knowledgment of the profoundly social nature of human per- 
sons. No Christian has learned his faith by himself. The his- 
toric stream of Christian fellowship, study, and testimony has 
brought to us the living, transforming Word of God. Without 
the ministry of others none of us could ever have learned of 
Christ. Moreover, we could not now live Christian lives in vol- 
untary isolation from one another. For to love God is to love 
also our neighbors and to be drawn into the koinonia, the fel- 
lowship of sharing with other faithful men. In relation to this 
fact, the clashing conceptions of organizational forms seem 
more significant as barriers to the unity for which Christ prayed 
than for the special values of which each is regarded as guard- 
ian. There is an increasingly urgent conviction among Chris- 
tians that they belong together and that men ought not to put 
asunder those whom God’s purpose has drawn to a common 
supreme loyalty. 

This rediscovery of the church as essential to the Christian 
life has important relevance to Christian students in college and 
to their organizations. 

It means, first of all, that if the student is truly to live the 
Christian life while in college he must give social expression to 
it. Even if he were the only Christian in the entire community he 
would need to foster his sense of unity with the Christians of 
other times and places, while earnestly seeking to share the 
values he has found in Christ with other persons around him. 
As a Christian he cannot live in religious solitude. As John 
Wesley once wrote, “The gospel of Christ knows no religion 
but social: no holiness but social holiness.” To be a Christian 
is to seek Christian communion with other human beings as well 
as with God. 

Active affiliation with a Christian fellowship in the campus 
community is not, then, an elective option for the Christian as 
Christian. It is in the core curriculum of Christian living in 
college. 

There is for the student another practical implication of this 
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social character of Christianity in its very essence. College days 
are soon past. Unless he returns immediately for graduate study, 
teaching or other professional work on the campus, the grad- 
uating student will be unable to continue the expression and 
nurture of his religious life in the Christian organizations which 
mean so much in college days. It is very important that he take 
care to make a successful transition from the Christian fellow- 
ship of college life to the fellowship of a local church where he 
is to live. 

Some students have already had a strong, fruitful relation- 
ship with a local church before college days and readily return 
to take up this fellowship after graduation. However, a large 
proportion of college graduates immediately or soon go to al- 
together new communities. Moreover, some have only entered 
upon serious Christian living while in college. Hence, most 
college graduates, if they are to have a meaningful church re- 
lationship, must take the initiative in going to look for it. It 
is well to bear this fact in mind during college days and make 
preparation for significant service in a church program. There 
is, at present, so much experimentation among campus groups, 
in putting the Christian faith into practice in new and mean- 
ingful ways—as in work camps, for example—that recent 
graduates can sometimes make extraordinary contributions in 
expanding the vision and programs of local churches. Usually 
these contributions are most effectively made by young people 
ready and willing to assume regular responsibilities as Sunday 
school teachers, advisers to youth groups, members of church 
choirs or in other conventional roles which they are able to 
develop in new and meaningful ways. If the only churches 
available seem dull and uninspired such tasks may be especially 
discouraging. On the other hand, it is well to remember that 
most people do not retain throughout their lives the dashing 
energy and adventuresomeness of young people in their twen- 
ties, so such young people are needed to make the Christian 
fellowship of a community complete and give it balance. 
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WE HAVE NOW confronted the cultural situation of this cen- 
tury and observed several kinds of theological responses which 
are being made to its characteristic problems. We have also 
taken note of certain traditional Christian agreements which 
persist in the present and in addition have found some signifi- 
cant new agreements emerging out of recent world events and 
theological discussions. 

Despite old and new agreements it is obvious much diversity 
of theological opinion persists and basic decisions need still 
to be made. In what direction should we turn? 

Is the right road for the church the way of further accom- 
modation? Should we turn our backs upon that as a temptation 
to sell the eternal truth of God for a mess of wretched modern 
potage as false as the popular idols of a sinful world? Should 
we hold fast to the faith as revealed for all time in Christ, yet 
paradoxically make ourselves at home also in the thought forms 
of this day in which we must live? Ought we to follow the 
liberal, the fundamentalist or the neo-orthodox guide? Or 
should we seek some middle way which combines the advan- 
tages they advocate while avoiding their worst errors and diff- 
culties ? 

The purpose of this chapter is not to attempt a prediction of 
the future. Roads actually taken by the thinkers of the church 
have not always been forward. There is a marked tendency to- 
ward a zigzag movement of thought, with reaction and counter- 
reaction following upon such dramatic and one-sided statements 
as most readily catch attention. Thus in many circles where the 
more extreme accommodations of naturalism were occurring 
twenty years ago the more recent vogue has been to acclaim 
the most irrational paradoxes of the crisis theology. The truth 
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can hardly lie in all these opposing directions at once, even 
though opposing schools may historically contribute to dis- 
covery of truth. We are not here seeking to predict the next 
theological fad, so assisting those who would like to mount the 
new band wagon. We are asking, not, What road will theologi- 
cal thought take next? That may prove to be a blind alley. 
Rather we are asking, What road ought theological thought to 
take? What is truly the road ahead? 

This will not be a systematic theology in one chapter. It is 
proposed to give attention only to the problems which we have 
seen to be avowedly or implicitly critical in producing the char- 
acteristic differences between the recent schools of religious 
thought. Moreover, the object will be to suggest directions of 
thought rather than to formulate precise doctrinal statements. 


Critical Involvement in Culture 

First of all, then, what ought to be our basic attitude toward 
a science-dominated culture? 

For a Christian to accept all that is being taught in the name 
of science or of scientific philosophy would be obviously foolish. 
Many scientific theories, especially in such fields as psychology, 
sociology and economics, sharply conflict with each other. It 
can hardly be that all are true. Even more clearly are philo- 
sophical theories in mutual contradiction. It is not being con- 
tended that science and philosophy are discredited by their 
failure to attain universal agreement. It is being insisted only 
that it would be foolish to stand so in awe of science or philoso- 
phy as to feel obligated to accept any “scientific” or “philo- 
sophical” view merely because it is presented in the name of 
these worthy enterprises of thought. 

A similar objection may well be urged against the attempt to 
accept the latest view to dominate either a social science or 
philosophy. Band-wagon psychology or band-wagon philosophy 
is no better than band-wagon theology. The latest vogue of one 
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decade is often the outmoded object of condescension in the 
next. 

These considerations strongly oppose any such accommoda- 
tion of the Christian faith as would seek to make it conform to 
every theory or to the latest vogue in current culture, whether 
that be naturalistic, idealistic, or pragmatic, Watsonian, Titch- 
nerian or Freudian. 

On the other hand, it would seem foolish to take up a stance 
of opposition to a scientific or philosophical view, simply be- 
cause it is new or because it is a product of man’s “sinful 
reason,” or “the word of man” as opposed to “the Word of 
God.” The modern history of the church is strewn with the 
wreckage of fortifications reared by theologians against the 
teachings of science—from heliocentrism in astronomy to evo- 
lutionism in biology. Moreover, many new ideas from the 
sciences and from philosophy have proved useful allies of faith. 
One thinks, for example, of the many discoveries of biological 
and medical research which are now used in hundreds of 
church-related hospitals for the healing of disease. Again, one 
thinks of the deep interpenetration of Greek philosophy and 
Christian faith in the great development of Christian theology 
from the Greek Apologists to Augustine. Moreover, as Platon- 
ism prepared Augustine to receive the Christian gospel, so 
various theistic philosophies, especially personal idealism, have 
led many minds in the present century out of mechanistic or 
positivistic or Marxian ways of thinking into readiness to believe 
in Christ. In all these instances and many more, Christian 
thought and life would have been tragically impoverished if all 
Christians had rejected, not used scientific and philosophical 
ways of thinking. 

The strategy of paradox seems far better than outright ac- 
ceptance or rejection of contemporary culture. For in this 
strategy is recognized the fact that there is much in current 
teaching, whether in the name of science or philosophy, which 
is in opposition to Christian faith. At the same time there is 
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general acceptance of the better-established scientific views 
and interest in the more tentative theories, while philosophy is 
rejected only after philosophical criticism, especially in the 
thought of such men as Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Yet two characteristics of this alternative suggest we need 
to look further for the best solution of the problem. First, it 
seems to stand too much in awe of the current fashions in phi- 
losophy. With external criticism it dismisses the philosophical 
views which are most friendly to Christian belief and in the 
philosophical realm devotes litile effort to a basic philosophical 
critique of the naturalistic and positivistic views which are, in 
America, the chief intellectual rivals of a Christian world view. 
Hence within philosophical circles such influence as the the- 
ologians of paradox exert generally favors the very philoso- 
phies which are most hostile to Christian belief. They seem to 
say, in effect, If you must be a philosopher you ought to be a 
naturalist, or better still turn positivist, admitting that phil- 
osophically speaking knowledge concerning anything of im- 
portance is impossible; but it is better to know just enough phi- 
losophy to see its mistakes, then devote yourself to revealed 
theology. 

Another way of putting this is to say that such theology seeks 
to build on the ruins of philosophy rather than on a carefully 
considered philosophical foundation. It is hard to see how any- 
one who hears and accepts this conception from contemporary 
neo-orthodox preaching or teaching could accept the vocation 
of philosopher, sincerely entering upon the task of constructing 
and teaching a philosophy which he believes true. 

Surely we are not confronted by such a double truth that 
what is philosophically false (e.g., belief in a purposive God) 
is theologically true. If I am convinced by the evidence that 
God is not, then what business have I in asserting theologically 
that he lives? If I am convinced by the evidence that he is, then 
is it not my business to affirm this in philosophical as well as 
theological circles? Is it insisted that the kind of evidence on 
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which I base my theological affirmation is out of bounds to 
philosophy? Then it needs to be shouted from the housetops 
that a philosophy which arbitrarily excludes by definition the 
kind of evidence without which it is turned from truth to false- 
hood is a poor philosophy. Such pseudo-philosophy needs dis- 
placement by a more inclusive philosophy, one which takes the 
quest for truth more seriously than prejudicial apriori defini- 
tions. 

H. Richard Niebuhr, in his book Christ and Culture, examines 
five views concerning the proper relation between the Christian 
faith and its cultural environment. The only one of which he 
speaks in praise and against which he raises no serious criticism 
is the fifth, described as “Christ transforming culture.” The be- 
liever who adopts this view sees Christ not as accommodated 
to culture, nor rejecting culture, nor rooted in culture while 
rising above it, nor standing in paradoxical tension with it, but 
entering into and transforming it. As he points out, this is the 
strategy represented by F. D. Maurice and John Wesley. Has 
it not been the strategy also of every Christian person and move- 
ment at the most creative and Christian moments? Is this not 
the truly Christian strategy? 

Luther, Niebuhr’s prime example of the paradoxical solu- 
tion, was neither most Christian nor most helpful when he was 
defending his condemnation of the peasants by denouncing as 
“false fanatics,” not only those who “would put wrath into 
God’s kingdom,” but also those who “would put mercy into the 
world’s kingdom.” Indeed this refusal even to try to narrow the 
gap has resulted in Luther’s most tragic influence in his home- 
land. It was the Luther who transformed much of culture by 
Christian faith and love who was the authentic Christian. 

The Incarnation itself constitutes a deep involvement of God 
in human life for its transformation. Should the Christian hold 
an isolationist conception of his faith? Ought he not rather to 
bring his faith into maximum involvement with every earnest 
quest for truth or any other good in the community? 
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These questions are especially critical for Christians who are 
students or faculty members in colleges or universities. What is 
needed is maximum involvement of Christian attitudes and 
Christian beliefs in the total intellectual and spiritual ferment 
of the campus. This includes the taking of Christian insights 
and convictions with us into every study, whether of Bible, 
psychology or philosophy. Doubt and fear make us cautious, 
anxious to avoid direct encounter with new ideas which might 
threaten our faith. Faith itself gives courage and is most secure 
when put into direct interchange with life from every quarter. 
It is when we try to shield it, to isolate it, to keep it from real 
internal communication that faith tends to wither and die. It is 
when we put it into the midst of the intellectual arguments and 
the practical tensions of the day that it appears in all its 
strength and glory. In the discriminating, critical study of new 
ideas we shall make mistakes, but they can be corrected. The 
mistakes thus made will not be so damaging nor so hard to 
correct as would be the mistake of isolating Christian belief 
from full participation in the intellectual task which is the 
main business of a college or university. 


Interpenetration of Faith and Reason 


What does this mean as far as the scientific spirit is con- 
cerned? We have spoken of the tension between scientific open- 
mindedness and the Christian attitude of absolute commitment. 
What should we do about this problem? 

Are we to commit ourselves in faith first, draw a line around 
our faith and do only such reasoning as we can within the 
boundaries of the confessional circle thus described? Or are 
we to take reason first, think everything out to the finest detail 
we can reach and then commit our faith according to the di- 
rection of this reasoning? 

Either way is folly. To commit our faith without reason is 
likely to mean giving our lives blindly to whatever idol may be 
most conspicuously offered at the moment of choice. To reason 
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without faith is impossible. Some faith, some commitment will 
not only motivate our thinking but likewise guide all the daily 
decisions which must be made, willy-nilly, while the reasoning 
is taking place. To ignore such faith is to be subjected to un- 
criticized bias. 

The way of wisdom and the way of transforming involvement 
is to hold reason and faith in a constant, intimate working re- 
lationship. We may begin by actively willing in accordance with 
what seems just now the greater reason. This active willing leads 
to further involvement and new experience which must then 
be taken into account. Meanwhile we seek to know the evidence 
from the experience of others, maintaining openness of mind to 
all evidence from every quarter. Yet we live by what we believe 
to be true. 

John Woolman is here an excellent example. Greater humility 
in the presence of other persons and their conflicting beliefs it 
would be hard to find. Yet Woolman gave himself with utmost 
sacrificial devotion to propagate by love and persuasion the be- 
liefs he honestly held. In this way he carried the gospel to the 
Indians without sparing himself and with superior effectiveness, 
while showing unusual capacity to listen and to appreciate the 
values in the religious life of the tribes with which he lived. Dis- 
playing a similar open-minded spirit coupled with deep con- 
viction, he was the first effective advocate of the abolition of 
slavery in America. 

It is a false disjunction which places the commitment of faith 
against open-mindedness toward new evidence. It is half faith 
which fears new evidence and hence is closed to it. 

A child who believes completely in Santa Claus does not in 
the least hesitate to inquire and investigate in every way open to 
him. He believes completely and is completely open-minded. On 
the other hand, if this child undergoes an unfortunate kind of 
development so that emotionally he is deeply dependent on the 
idea of Santa Claus while he has serious intellectual doubts he 
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is afraid to confront, he will resent inquiries and try to close 
his mind to evidence. 

Some professed religious believers act as if they thought the 
doctrine of God were a kind of Santa Claus legend which would 
vanish when faced, but a legend so freighted with emotional 
satisfactions it might better be shielded from all inquiry. Such 
an attitude obviously represents the half faith of an immature 
person. Such “believers” are not mature enough to love truth 
more than a comfortable fiction, while they do not believe in 
the reality of God sufficiently to think their belief would with- 
stand inquiry. While their lips are saying, “I believe,” their 
attitude toward inquiry is responding, “But if you ever dared 
to look into the matter you would find that it was not so.” 

Open-minded, honest inquiry is the road to a mature faith 
grounded in reality. Neurotic half faith fears investigation and 
seeks to shut out new ideas. 


Mechanism Used by Purpose 

Turning to more specific problems raised by the various 
sciences, we observe first the awe-inspiring dwarfing of man 
by the vast universe described in modern astronomy. Confront- 
ing this challenge, the Christian rightly remembers that value is 
not determined by mere extension of space. A mother does not 
consider her child on the seashore of less intrinsic worth, but 
of infinitely greater worth than the ocean which both delights 
and threatens him. Should we expect God to have higher regard 
for flaming stars and the vast emptiness of space than for a 
human person who in his limited fashion can share God’s own 
vision and understanding of them? 

The mechanism suggested by our discoveries of causal law 
has reduced to the vanishing point the faith of many Christians 
in divine providence. If the universe is a rigid machine, then 
any notion of God as making special provision in response to 
human need or in answer to prayer must be given up. Even then 
it could be believed that a general providence is operative; that 
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is, we could suppose that God’s loving purpose for his children 
is, in general and in the long run, carried out through the world 
machine which he has made. Can we believe more without con- 
tradicting the sciences? 

A survey of developments in the natural sciences, especially 
physics, for the last fifty years, will show that the main trend has 
been away from the idea of a rigid world machine. Albert 
Einstein, writing in The Drift of Civilization, pointed out that 
according to the new physics, “All natural laws are . . . ‘in 
principle’ of the statistical variety, and our imperfect observa- 
tion practices alone have cheated us into a belief in strict 
causality.” Even though the margins of variation in any given 
unit of matter-energy are statistically confined, so long as 
variations are possible God may properly be thought of as 
having genuinely significant freedom of movement within the 
limits he has established. 

Our experience shows the mechanisms of causal law limit 
the expression of our own purposes but are also used by our 
purposes. We can put our wills into action specifically at par- 
ticular times and places. It is hardly probable that our Creator 
is a helpless prisoner in his own world. His purposes in par- 
ticular situations are probably limited by the regular order he 
has established and to which he is faithful. Yet is it not reason- 
able to think that he, like ourselves, yet far more than we, uses 
this order for the expression of his own purpose? 

It is ironical that psychology, which learned from physics its 
ideal of explaining all events in terms of causal law, should now 
be raising the bogey of mechanistic determinism, with its ap- 
parent threat to all freedom, while physics has turned to a 
statistical rather than a strictly mechanistic conception of causal 
law. The conception of man as a mechanism completely subject 
to causal determinism is an article of faith in the minds of some 
psychologists. It is incomparably farther from proof than was 
the corresponding notion of impersonal matter in the nine- 
teenth century. There is far more reason to question this dogma 
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of determinism in psychology now than there was in the hey- 
day of determinism in physics, while there is much less of solid 
evidence to support it in psychology than there was in physics. 

Indeed, no less a physicist than Max Planck maintains that 
even if the causal claim were to be regarded as binding every- 
thing else in the universe, we should still be required, on prac- 
tical, logical and empirical grounds, to believe in the freedom 
of the self. The argument of this great scientist for freedom of 
the human reason and will is found in his book, Where Is 
Science Going? 


Divine Moral Norms 

Psychology poses an altogether different kind of problem for 
the Christian believer by its ideals of “normal” personality. 
Some psychologists seem to think of the normal person as the 
one who is smoothly adapted to his environment, especially his 
social environment. Hence a strong resistance to present social 
institutions, a sensitiveness to the sufferings of others which 
stirs genuine compassion (“suffering with”), or a vigorous will 
to support or initiate social reform is regarded as a sign of 
mental “abnormality,” “poor adjustment” or ill health. Many 
preachers have accepted such ideas and advocate Christian faith 
as a trust which eliminates all anxiety and tension, enabling a 
person to live a contented, satisfied life. 

That such notions are in radical contradiction to the Chris- 
tian faith will be evident to anyone who open-mindedly studies 
the New Testament and Christian history. Jesus and Paul 
sought to transform the world, rather than accepting it as it 
was. Both were about as far as possible removed from the com- 
placent self-satisfaction idealized by the present “cult of re- 
assurance.” The God to whom they prayed and in whose name 
they spoke was not an opiate to make people feel happy while 
engaged in their own pursuits. He does not offer us health, 
contentment and prosperity as the current psychoreligious best 
sellers maintain. He offers peace and joy, it is true, but at the 
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cost of complete self-surrender. First must come the taking up 
of the cross, sharing in the agony and shame of the victims of 
human brutality while also feeling the burden of guilt borne 
by the crucifiers. 

This does not mean, however, that we must fight psychology. 
The false ideals of which we have been speaking are not sup- 
ported by scientific evidence. The psychologist can, to be sure, 
discover when a person forms certain habits he will tend to be- 
come more contented and some kinds of bodily disturbances 
may cease. When he jumps to the conclusion that all this is 
therefore the proper ideal of human life, the inference is un- 
warranted. Jesus did not take the way which led to contentment, 
long life and freedom from pain. Yet Christians think it better 
to follow him, even to Calvary, than to imitate Pilate as he 
washes his hands of disturbing responsibility. 

Fortunately, many of the more thoughtful psychologists, and 
especially those who have some training in Christian or even 
philosophical ethics, see how shabby a goal the ideal of personal 
contentment is and protest vigorously against it. To join in such 
protest is not to fight against science but against a cheap and 
indefensible ethics parading under the banner of science and, 
alas, sometimes of religion too. 

Ethics, did we say? Is there, then, such a thing as ethics? Has 
not sociology shown moral obligation to be only a name for the 
more seriously sanctioned customs of a society which may as 
well be contradicted by the mores of another society? Ethics 
purports to be the science in quest of true ideals by which con- 
duct ought to be governed. Are there true ideals and false 
ideals? Are there not, rather, merely different preferences and 
customs? 

Against such moral relativism the religions which honor the 
Bible—Judaism, Christianity and Islam—stand adamant. In 
addition to all human opinions and preferences there are the 
irrevocable judgments of God. By his judgment we are judged. 
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Of course there are different opinions about what is truly 
good and bad. So are there different opinions about the author- 
ship of Hamlet and conflicting opinions which school children 
form concerning such matters as 3°. Does this fact mean there 
is no truth about these things? Since there are different opinions 
about the authorship of Hamlet must we conclude that no one 
wrote it? Since one childs says 3°=18, another that 36629 
and a third that 3°=729, must we conclude there are no true 
and false answers but only different answers? 

If there is no moral obligation but only preference or cus- 
tom, then the sciences, including sociology, are poor guides. For 
all disciplined search for knowledge is based on such moral as- 
sumptions as that we ought to try to be consistent. He who 
recognizes no such obligation is immune to every argument and 
to him scientific evidence is no better than the maddest ravings 
of a schizophrenic. Most modern science depends also upon the 
obligations to be self-disciplined in objectivity, to be patient 
and to be cooperative. These obligations imply others and be- 
long to a whole structure of coherent obligation, as you may 
find demonstrated in such a book as Edgar S. Brightman’s 
Moral Laws. The unwary sociologist who lays violent hands on 
the pillars of moral principle may find himself, like a blind 
Samson, pulling down catastrophe on himself and his science. 
Science can flourish only where certain minimal moral obliga- 
tions, at least, are acknowledged. If such a set of mores is only 
arbitrary, or no better than any other, in any objective sense, 
then the science which depends upon it is no better than the 
superstitions which can be refuted only when certain prior 
moral postulates are accepted. 

He who defends the doctrine of an absolute, objective moral 
law is not fighting against the sciences. He is defending the very 
foundation of the sciences, as well as many other precious 
values. 
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Revelation and Human Experience 

Now what of the Bible, the critical study of it and its author- 
ity? It is clear that the fundamentalists who oppose the histori- 
cal study of the Scriptures are fighting a defensive and a losing 
battle. A person who condemns the effort to discover historical 
facts regarding the authorship and circumstances of a biblical 
writing creates doubt, not confidence. Ordinarily it is the man 
who has something to hide who seeks to exclude the light of 
knowledge. Fundamentalist efforts to hide the evidences con- 
cerning the composition of the Bible and to deny the plain facts 
of internal contradiction and other signs of fallibility have 
driven many honest truth-seekers to a complete rejection of the 
priceless message which the Bible bears. 

The attacks on historical criticism are made in the mistaken 
belief that the authority of the Bible is complete in every part 
and that sound doctrine is to be learned by treating every pas- 
sage of it as an infallible divine utterance. It is supposed that 
the church was built on such a view and must fall with it. 

How false is this conception can be seen in the observation 
that the church obviously existed in power while the New Testa- 
ment was being written. As we observed in the last chapter, 
there is growing agreement among Christian thinkers that the 
creative and saving power revealed in the life of the church was 
released in the world through the great events of which the bibli- 
cal records give testimony. The more we can learn of those 
events by which God so marvelously revealed himself in human 
experience, the better we shall be prepared to share the vision 
and power of Christ’s first disciples. Every method which can 
help us to penetrate beyond the printed page to the realities of 
which it bears witness should be welcomed and used to the 
fullest possible extent. 

At the same time, if we are to know and act upon the truth 
conveyed through the Bible, we need to relate the evidence from 
this source to all else we know. Particularly, it must be related 
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to the experience of Christian believers through the centuries 
and in the present. There is much in the Bible which is only a 
reflection of common ideas in ancient times and much is tran- 
scended and corrected elsewhere within its own pages. What is 
true, vital and permanently valid is to be discovered by relating 
what we read there to all else we know. God spoke through the 
events and the minds of men long ago and especially through 
Jesus Christ; but he spoke not only then and in those ways. He 
has spoken also in his creation and in the hearts of men down 
to the present time. God is the Holy Spirit who teaches and 
comforts his people in our time as well as in the days just after 
Pentecost. This voice, too, we must hear. 

John Wesley lived long before the problems of historical 
criticism were raised. Yet he set a good example in refusing 
so to trust the words of the Bible as to let the letter kill, pre- 
ferring rather to stress the spirit which makes alive. For ex- 
ample, when he was pressed to prepare a Sunday service for the 
Methodists in America, he at long last consented. He included a 
psalter in this service but he omitted a number of the Psalms. 
He was no evader. He did not hope silently that no one would 
notice the omissions. In the preface of the first edition, of 1784, 
he wrote that he had omitted certain Psalms from the psalter 
because they were “highly improper for the mouths of a Chris- 
tian congregation.” There, in those words, is the candor of a 
man who so completely trusts the genuine authority of the 
central scriptural message that he is not worried or defensive 
about the question what to do with this or that verse or chapter 
which is out of tune with that message—such passages as 
Psalm 109:4-12, for example. If it was not experientially Chris- 
tian, then it was to be dismissed. If it contributed to a righteous 
life of faith in Christ, in individual and community, then it 
was taught and emphasized. Through some such working re- 
lationship between Bible and present living experience, we dis- 
cover the highest authority of the scriptural message. 
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Free Men in a Responsible Society 

What is the road ahead toward a proper relating of individual 
and community? Christians have generally been concerned pri- 
marily with the transformation of the individual person. This 
is sound. You can have the neatest blueprints imaginable of 
fine social institutions, whether political, economic, educational 
or any other; but if you do not have persons of character re- 
sponsibly committed to the highest ideals represented by the 
institutions, the purposes of those institutions will be under- 
mined and betrayed. This is certainly obvious in the political 
field, when you consider how many nations in both hemispheres 
have, within the last twenty-five years, had superb democratic 
constitutions and yet have allowed the basest tyrannies to come 
to power. 

Yet the structure of social relations profoundly affects in- 
dividual life. A pattern of racial segregation or political tyr- 
anny or rank economic injustice can embitter many individuals 
and so fill a people with hostility and prejudice that talk of 
Christian love and brotherhood becomes a mockery. To be sure, 
even in such a society some persons may rise above the condi- 
tions to true Christian character. Yet when they do they do not 
rest content with the wrong social relations. A complacent ac- 
ceptance of social institutions which deny brotherhood is a 
sure sign of a limited brotherly spirit. When love abounds it 
breaks down barriers of tongue, race and class as it did in the 
primitive church. Only as love grows cold and theory conceals 
instead of revealing reality, do professing Christians accept 
slavery, war, segregation, slums and colonial exploitations, 
without vigorous and persistent protest. 

We confront social problems which often look like a hard, 
inescapable dilemma. On the one hand is individual freedom 
without security or responsible concern for the weak and lost. 
On the other hand is such collectivism, as destroys freedom and 
reduces the individual to a nonentity. Which will we have? 
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Actually this is not the choice. Complete individualism leads 
only to the strong so dominating the weak as to establish tyr- 
anny or oligarchy in which individual freedom is lost. On the 
other hand, collectivism without freedom destroys security too, 
and so sets neighbor against neighbor in mutual suspicion as 
to deny real community. 

The only tolerable alternatives must be found in some balanc- 
ing of individual freedom and social responsibility. Such al- 
ternatives become possible only when individuals are willing to 
restrain their own desires for the good of the community and 
when there is sufficient community of spirit to sustain a balance 
of conflicting interests with a minimum of coercion. The task 
of finding viable formulas for our political and economic in- 
stitutions requires never-ceasing study of facts by many persons 
of genuine community spirit and trained skills to show the way. 
The nurture of spiritual community is a task for which the 
church is uniquely fitted and commissioned. 

The main ethical principle of Christianity is love. When con- 
trolled by Christian love, people seek and achieve emotional 
identification with each other. St. Paul describes the resulting 
community as “the body of Christ,” in which every member 
grieves or rejoices with every other. A person who lives in a 
community of Christian love is no longer that frightened, iso- 
lated, bewildered, helpless individual who is so tragically typi- 
cal of our century. The more fully this community is realized, 
the less need there is for coercion to control individuals for the 
protection and well-being of the group. 

To fulfill this function the church must transcend both de- 
nominational boundaries and the barriers reared by secular 
societies. Only an ecumenical church can serve as spiritual basis 
for an inclusive, responsible society. This task is being con- 
fronted with thoughtful concern by such bodies as The Na- 
tional Council of Churches and The World Council of Churches. 
It is accomplished, however, not by a relatively small number 
of officials and delegates who meet in national and world con- 
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ferences, but only as the spirit of an inclusive fellowship reaches 
every city and countryside. The healing of our divided national 
and international society by the spirit of Jesus Christ is the 
task and privilege of all Christians. 


Sin and Suffering 

What direction should our thought take as we confront the 
problem of evil? Has Genesis anything to say to us on this 
matter ? 

The third chapter of Genesis shows that for many centuries 
men have been troubled to know how there could be so much 
pain, death and sin in a world created by God. Does that chap- 
ter, telling of the first sin, the disobedience of Adam and Eve, 
contribute anything to our solution? 

To view the Genesis account as history would surely be a 
mistake. The story includes such legendary material as the 
account of a talking snake which as a consequence of its evil 
act was compelled, with all its kin, for all time, to go without 
legs, crawling about on the earth. However, the writer appar- 
ently used some common ideas of his time as mere instruments 
in his effort to formulate his own deep and inspired thought on 
the most perplexing of problems for the believer in God. He 
was not interested in writing a factual history. Neither was he 
interested in writing a philosophical essay, complete with defi- 
nitions, arguments and inferences. He formulated his problem 
and its solution in terms of a myth, in which a narrative alto- 
gether misleading if taken as history cloaks a truth about every 
time and place. 

In a way every child begins with the innocence of premoral 
infancy in his own toilless Garden of Eden—which the depth 
psychologists would probably equate with his life in his 
mother’s womb. At first he is simply carried about, nourished 
and protected, unconscious of temptation, virtue and responsi- 
bility alike. There comes a time, however, when he discovers that 
he has freedom to choose. In the very act of discovering this 
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freedom is the temptation to take it for absolute liberty such as 
gods might be thought to have. In the irresponsible, reckless as- 
sertion of this freedom he both sins and begins to find his free- 
dom is limited, not absolute. Thus freedom, temptation, sin, 
responsibility and guilt are discovered together in experience. 
Sin and guilt tend to lead to new temptation. Thus a person 
begins his moral life with one strike against him. 

All this has a social dimension too. We are heirs to a social 
situation in which sins of past generations have generated 
war, oppression, jealousy, traditions of sexual irresponsibility 
and institutions which support and perpetuate these and other 
evils. Thus the sins of past generations burden us from the 
beginning of our lives, making it vastly more difficult for us 
to free ourselves from actual sinning and also from the sense 
of guilt and the many pains and perils which sin has set loose 
in the world. All this stream of evil has come from the far 
distant past, long before the dawn of recorded history. It must 
stretch back to the first of our ancestors who discovered free- 
dom of choice, responsibility and sin, in other words the first 
creature which could be called, in the full sense, a man (He- 
brew: Adam). 

Thus far the Genesis story is deeply suggestive and sym- 
bolic of truth. However, not all the pain and death in the world 
is consequence or penalty of sin. When Jesus was asked whether 
the blind man was being punished for his sin or for his parents’ 
he replied that the blindness was not a punishment. Indeed, 
the prophets of the exile and the Christian writers of the 
New Testament, alike, struggled with this problem of unde- 
served pain and death. In both testaments the answer was given 
that some suffering is vicarious. A righteous people and the 
righteous Son of God suffer for the redemption of others. 

This leaves many theoretical problems unsolved. The reader 
who wishes to pursue them further may do so by studying 
the biblical book of Job and such modern writings as Chapters 
17 and 18 of my book A Theology of the Living Church, Edgar 
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S. Brightman’s Philosophy of Religion, Nels Ferré’s Evil and 
the Christian Faith and Albion R. King’s Problem of Evil; 
Christian Concepts and the Book of Job. 

Meanwhile, it seems clear that a colossal amount of suffering 
and peril is due to human sin and folly. Other evils can be re- 
duced or eliminated by human skill. Such pain and sorrow 
as we must endure, whether inflicted by other human beings 
or not, we can learn to accept in the spirit of Jesus who 
suffered and died most unjustly, yet with forgiveness of men 
and trust in God on his lips. The very act of such acceptance 
removes the deepest sting of both pain and death from the 
heart of the sufferer, as many Christians have discovered and 
testified. 


Lights and the Light of God 


One more of our problems remains to be discussed. In a 
world where life is continually threatened and the best proofs 
we can get concerning ultimate issues fall short of perfect 
finality, how are we to meet the deep yearning for an absolute 
point of vantage? We should like to say a man needs only to 
go to church and there he will hear the answer; there he will 
be shown the fixed and eternal principles by which he can 
direct his life with certainty through all the perils. Often, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, the church reflects the changing 
objectives of secular culture, such as are inherent in national 
cold wars, suburban class prejudices and regional practices 
of racial segregation. Even in church a confused person may 
have an experience analogous to my own in my one brief 
experience as pilot of a seagoing yacht. 

While lecturing in Tacoma, Washington, I was guest of the 
College of Puget Sound and as such was taken one evening, 
with several friends, for a voyage of several hours in a yacht 
which had recently been given to the college. A faculty mem- 
ber especially skilled in navigation acted as skipper and we 
had a delightful voyage amid such beauty as one can never 
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forget. But eventually the last red sunset glow had disappeared 
from the peak of Mount Rainier and the Sound was in total 
darkness excepting the stars and some distant lights along the 
shore. The skipper wanted to go inside to eat dinner as most 
of us had already done. So he suggested that I take the wheel. 

This was a responsibility which I accepted with consider- 
able trepidation. However, he assured me the craft was now 
exactly on the course back to Tacoma. If I would pick out a 
light directly ahead and keep our bow on it all would be well. 
So I took charge. 

All seemed to go well. Occasionally a huge log in the water 
would loom up under our light and I would swerve to avoid 
it, then resume our course toward that particular cluster of 
lights I had selected as my beacon. I thought I was being a 
rather clever helmsman for such a novice until suddenly the real 
helmsman came running to my side and cried, “Where on 
earth are you going?” 

In vexed innocence I| replied, “I am still going straight 
toward the lights I picked out when you told me I was on 
the right course.” 

Looking as he took the wheel, he replied, “Man! Your 
light is a ferry boat and while you have been steering it has 
left port at Tacoma to cross the Sound!” 

The only consequence was that we had a few extra miles 
to go. Erring mariners do not always come off so easily. 

Many a man has picked out some authority by which he 
thought he could safely guide his life. Then he has found that 
the light did not stand still. Even the message of the church may 
move with the currents of the time and at best its teaching 
does not stand still. 

There is no lack of lights offering to guide us. There is such 
a medley of lights moving here, there and everywhere, we 
may feel we are adrift in a limitless fog bank with nothing 
to guide us but the lights of other wanderers who may be as 
lost as we ourselves. 
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What has the Christian gospel to say to this need? 

The answer is not to be found in any process of reasoning, 
although we surely need the best of reasoning as we critically 

examine all offered guides. Neither is it to be found in a doc- 
- trine, however dogmatically it may be affirmed. It is not in 
any theology, whether Roman Catholic, fundamentalist, liberal 
or neo-orthodox. All of these are subject to change; all are 
in need of correction. 

The only absolute object, the only ground of lasting security 
is God himself—not an idea about him but his own living 
reality. Our yearning for something absolute is our yearning 
for him and is satisfied only in him. 

Our relationship with him is a dynamic relationship, not a 
stagnant rest. God is always so far beyond our best thought 
and description that he holds us constantly under the require- 
ment to keep minds and hearts open for more light and more 
truth. Yet as we move we can travel not only toward the 
beacon light of God’s own presence but also with him as our 
constant companion, comforting, correcting and aiding us. 
In this companionship we shall find the validity of the early 
Methodist emphasis on the immediate experience of God. The 
Holy Spirit witnesses with our spirits that we are his. We 
continue to move in a world where much is uncertain and much 
is changing, yet we can have the assurance that with us is the 
illimitable God. 

Here is the task for all of us, as Christians. Here, more 
specifically, is the task for all who as Christians work in col- 
leges and universities, whether we are students, teachers or 
directors of Christian work on campus. We have the task of 
breaking down all those barriers, intellectual, moral, social or 
emotional, which stand between the individual and God him- 
self. 

Our real objective, in relation to which other things, includ- 
ing theologies, are only means, is the bringing of individual 
and community into a living relationship with God. Yet we 
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seek this relationship not in order to feel a sense of security 
and peace for its own sake. Such a sense is only a testimony 
and a comfort. The real goal is our enablement to do the 
work of God, to serve our needy neighbors and an agonized, 
heartbroken world. 

Some roads go back and not forward. Great care must be 
exercised in selection. Yet every road which leads to God and 
the doing of his will is a road ahead. 
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